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The Tragedy of the Machine 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


To understand rightly the problem of the machine and avoid in 
the evaluation of technical development both an unwarranted op- 
timism and an equally unjustifiable pessimism it is imperative to 
bear in mind that all human progress has to be purchased at a 
price and is obtained only at the cost of great sacrifices. The road 
of human advancement is a rough as well as a circuitous road. 
Before mankind reaches the land of promise, it must like the Is- 
raelites pass through a wild desert in which it learns to adapt it- 
self to the new life and acquires the moral ability to use the new 
improvements without detriment to itself. Material progress to 
be truly beneficial presupposes a corresponding moral adjustment 
which, however, cannot be brought about without a period of 
apprenticeship. If we stand on higher ground, we are enabled to 
appreciate this otherwise perplexing fact, for then we realize that 
human history is intended to be an educative process by which 
man gradually rises to higher spiritual levels. Hence, every be- 
neficent gift is also a task and carries with it a challenge. If we 
settle down passively to enjoy the gift without thinking of the 
moral demands which it embodies, it turns into a scourge and a 
curse. This holds good of the individual as well as of society. 
When material progress outruns moral progress, the results are 
disastrous. But the resulting evils themselves are the spurs to 
hasten the lagging moral development. If we take this view, we 
can read a meaning into the tragic consequences that have come 
in the wake of improved methods of production and discern the 
lesson which they are supposed to teach. Society has abundantly 
reaped the evil fruits of the machine, and its eyes are beginning to 
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open to the possibilities for good that have been so far overlooked. 
The machine calls for a reconstruction of the social order in virtue 
of which all can benefit by the advantages of a tremendously in- 
creased productiveness of human labor. We are approaching the 
happy day when the magnificent promises of machine efficiency 
will at last be realized. Moral and social progress is slowly catch- 
ing up with industrial development. For we do not subscribe to 
that defeatist philosophy which holds that man will ever get into 
an impasse from which he cannot extricate himself, or that his 
technical inventions must eventually and fatally prove his un- 
doing. The machine is not a monster that turns in destructive 
fury on its inventor, but to fit it into the social context taxes hu- 
man ingenuity and tries the moral character of men. 
Parenthetically, we may here examine the question why it is 
that material and moral progress do not synchronize, and that the 
former usually is so far ahead of the latter. The explanation is to 
be found in man’s essential constitution, on account of which he is 
more at home among the things of the senses than those pertaining 
to the spirit. Reflection follows on activity, and slowly he be- 
comes aware of the moral and spiritual implications of a new situa- 
tion which his external activity has created. The moral import of 
the changed order impinges on his consciousness with a fainter 
insistence, and only when the moral evils have taken on a definite 
shape do they fully arouse his attention and stir his conscience. 
It is then that he begins to look around for a moral pattern to im- 
pose on the new conditions whichjhave arisen. Meanwhile condi- 
tions become fixed and acquire a certain stability so that it is 
difficult to change them. To contemporaries the evil drift of a 
situation does not disclose itself. The fruits have to ripen before 
we can recognize their deadly character and infer the evil nature 
of the tree that bears them. Looking back we can readily per- 
ceive fatal tendencies which were hidden to those who went before 
and could not survey things from the vantage point of experience. 
The tragedy of the machine consists in two anomalies which 
characterize the present-day economic order and which frustrate 
the good effects that power production should have bestowed on 
society. Precisely because our existing condition might be other- 
wise, we speak of it as tragic. Tragedy arises where by reason of 
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some fault the possibilities of good are thwarted and perverted 
into evil. Now, the machine could have done no end of good, and 
instead it has been the cause of much evil. The first anomaly, 
inherently tragic, can be stated as follows: whereas machine pro- 
duction has created plenty, it has not abolished want. The sec- 
ond anomaly, no less tragic because also a distortion of an essen- 
tially good tendency, we set forth in these terms: whereas the 
machine should have improved the quality of labor, it has in real- 
ity degraded labor and the laborer. 

These two tragic and anomalous effects are clearly analysed and 
vigorously described by the Holy Father. To the paradox of 
want in the midst of plenty the Pontiff refers in the following 
words: ““Towards the close of the nineteenth century the new 
economic methods and the new development of industry had 
sprung into being in almost all civilized nations, and had made 
such headway that human society appeared more and more di- 
vided into two classes. The first, small in numbers, enjoyed prac- 
tically all the comforts so plentifully supplied by modern inven- 
tion. The second class, comprising the immense multitude of 
workingmen, was made up of those who, oppressed by dire pov- 
erty, struggled in vain to escape from the straits which encom- 
passed them.’ The puzzling and tragic aspect of our situation is 
this contrast of vast poverty against the background of tremen- 
dous productiveness. The essential purpose of the machine was 
nullified and its natural capacity for increased production rendered 
ineffectual in so far as society in general was concerned. For 
many, in this economy of plenty things remained as they had been 
in the economy of scarcity; no noticeable advantage accrued to 
them from the invention of the machine. It may even be claimed 
that in many respects their condition became aggravated, for 
work was robbed of its more satisfying features and reduced to a 
function which afforded no opportunity for truly human develop- 
ment. This also Pius XI tersely describes in a memorable sen- 
tence: ‘“‘And so bodily labor, which was decreed by Providence 
for the good of man’s body and soul even after original sin, has 
everywhere been changed into an instrument of strange perver- 
sion: for dead matter leaves the factory ennobled and trans- 


1 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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formed, where men are corrupted and degraded.’’? This passage 
may be regarded as classical. 

With no fear of incurring the reproach of overstatement we may, 
therefore, say that the history of the machine up-to-date is one of 
tragic frustration. 


The Economic Muddle 


If we wish to emerge from our present untoward economic 
situation, we must thoroughly understand its contradictory and 
irrational features, for nothing but a real grasp of the involved 
state of affairs can show us the way out of the perplexing dilemma. 
False economic theories have added to the confusion, and these 
will have to be discarded if we wish to see clearly and get to the 
heart of the problem. Very simple truths which in normal condi- 
tions would appear as the merest truisms must be restated and 
strongly emphasized, because the modern economic world has 
completely lost sight of them and almost rendered itself incapable 
of appreciating them at their real value. The utter incongruity 
of our economic muddle fails to startle those who are imbued with 
the principles of traditional economics, and they cannot see how 
preposterous it looks to the man of common sense. Let us try to 
express our dilemma in a brief formula which will bring out in bold 
relief its essential absurdity and its callous inhumanity. Such a 
formula might read like this: On account of its superior produc- 
tiveness the machine makes the work of great numbers of men 
superfluous; but the only title to the necessaries of life which these 
men have is work; consequently they must suffer want because 
their work is not required. Since, however, it is really man who 
produces by means of the machine, the situation becomes even 
more absurd, because we will amend the formula in accord with 
this fact and make it read: The more productive man’s work 
becomes, the less will it be able to supply him with the goods 
which he needs. There is a radical flaw in the working of our 
entire economic machinery if it results in such a logic. 

The new social problem before modern society is how to distrib- 
ute the output of an immensely productive world.* The solution 
of this problem calls for a reconsideration of the existing ways of 


2 Loc. cit. 
3 “Reli gion and Economics,” in The New Age (July, 1930). 
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distribution and their adaptation to the increased productiveness of 
industry. If the machine can produce the goods necessary for 
society with less work, then it follows that man should receive 
what he requires for his maintenance for less work than he for- 
merly had to perform. The released energy should appropriately 
be devoted to the pursuit of other activities of a cultural nature. 
In that case the machine, instead of enslaving man, would truly 
free and emancipate him. It must not be forgotten that the 
machine earns for man, and that this earning capacity has so far 
been appropriated by a few and not been properly distributed 
throughout society. In this connection a new and felicitous 
phrase has been coined, namely “‘the wage of the machine.’’ This 
so-called wage of the machine does not belong exclusively to the 
capitalist, but, since it is in a way a social product, should go to 
the members of the community. It is a species of “communal 
inheritance’ by which all should become enriched and in which 
all should participate. This presupposes the elaboration of a new 
philosophy of work and employment which will fill these concepts 
with a new content fitted to an order in which the machine has 
largely supplanted the worker and made employment difficult to 
obtain. Old habits of thought stand in the way of such a reorien- 
tation. Thus, Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt rightly observes: ‘““We 
are still accustomed to base our thinking upon assumptions and 
ideas which derive whatever validity they may have from the 
facts of an old age when the main obstacle to man’s material well- 
being was scarcity, and a large part of his problem, therefore, the 
finding of enough workers to overcome this. Our social hypothe- 
ses and our monetary principles alike perpetuate a disastrous con- 
fusion between industry regarded as the means of supplying eco- 
nomic needs and as a system happily contrived to keep people 
employed. But these two things—the one a purpose, the other 
historically a consequence of that purpose—have no essential or 
eternal connection in reality. Their continued connection in 
practice is largely bound up with the assumption that the distribu- 
tion of purchasing power ought to be (as in recent centuries it al- 
most inevitably has been) bound up with the volume of employ- 
ment. But if science, invention, power production, and the more 
rational forms of rationalization continue to diminish employ- 
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ment—as they logically should and actually do—then, if we cling 
to our ‘ought’ as an irrefragable moral principle, we must resign 
ourselves to an alarming diminution of the volume of purchasing 
power; alarming not only to the consumers robbed of the power to 
make real demand effective, but to producers who see their plant 
brought to a standstill by the destitution of consumers.’ This 
is the employment fallacy which led to industrial overexpansion 
and terminated in disaster, for neither employment nor produc- 
tion nor consumption can be increased indefinitely. Of this ob- 
session of employment we must purge our economic thinking. 

There is a passage in the Encyclical of Pius XI which seems to 
follow this identical line of thought. It also refuses to make life 
hinge on employment as modern economics would do. True, it 
is penned in refutation of the socialistic theory of value, but it can 
be given a much wider interpretation. The Holy Father writes: 
“In this connection it must be noted that the appeal made by 
some to the words of the Apostle: ‘If any man will not work, 
neither let him eat,’ is as inept as itis unfounded. The Apostle is 
here passing judgment on those who refuse to work, though they 
could and ought to do so; he admonishes us to use diligently our 
time and our powers of body and mind, and not to become bur- 
densome to others as long as we are able to provide for ourselves. 
In no sense does he teach that labor is the sole title which gives a 
right to a living or to profits.’’® 


Our Social Paradox 


How fundamental social reconstruction must be in order to 
meet the requirements of justice and even to satisfy the ordinary 
demands of common sense, how completely we must recast tradi- 
tional economic concepts to make them fit into the present system 
which can produce a maximum of goods with a minimum of labor, 
and how drastically we must modify the mechanism of distribu- 
tion devised for a society in which human labor was the prime fac- 
tor in the creation of material wealth and accordingly constituted 
a very effective title to a livelihood, will be brought home to us 
with increasing force as we survey the paradoxical character of 
our modern society. To dwell on this matter is, therefore, not 


4“A Christian Sociology for Today” (New York City). 
5 Loc. cit. 
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nugatory but an essential prerequisite to spur us on to determined 
efforts of reform. 

We may picture modern capitalistic society saying with genuine 
compassion to the multitudes: “We cannot give you food because 
we cannot give you work; and we cannot give you work because 
an abundance of food can be produced without your work. If 
there was less food you would be better off, since then we would 
need your work. You have to go without food because there is too 
much of it. Abundance is yourenemy. We have no way of put- 
ting you in contact with the goods which exist. Incidentally, we 
also suffer by this situation, for our business has come to a halt 
and profits have ceased.”’ 

Some quotations which throw a glaring light on this paradoxi- 
cal state of affairs will here be in place. They will provide ample 
food for thought and by their pointed manner of presentation 
make us see contrasts and contradictions which otherwise might 
elude our attention. That we feel a real heart-throb in these quo- 
tations is entirely to the good, for traditional economics has al- 
ways shown itself indifferent and insensible to human misery and 
suffering. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, writing in the Sunday Express on April 5, 
1931, says: “‘I suppose to-day there is more want and worry in the 
world than there has been for many years. We are going through 
a bad time. This is as true of America as it is of the Old World. 
Increasing multitudes of people are out of work, and they do not 
know how to get work. Ata higher level of social fortune people 
are distressed by loss of capital, and by a deepening sense of in- 
security. A creeping paralysis seems to have come upon business. 
And we are all together in not having any clear ideas of just what 
has brought about this situation and how it is going to turn out. 
It is a very paradoxical situation. In the world now there is more 
than enough to give every soul alive a reasonable life. There is 
too much corn—it can’t get sold; too much wool, too much cotton, 
too much rubber, too much iron and steel and copper and tin, and 
soonandon. We have all the stuff we could ask for. And more. 
But on the other hand there are swarms of underpaid or unem- 
ployed folk who can’t use up these things because they have no 
money. There is the stuff and they can’t touch it. On the one 
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hand plentiful supply, on the other urgent need—and a mysterious 
inability to bring them together. That’s a fantastic paradox of 
work and business to-day:.”’ 

The height of folly and inhumanity is reached in the following 
item appearing in the Daily News of August 8, 1929: “The only 
hope for many of our industries lies in improving their methods of 
production, which in practice means securing a bigger output with 
less labor. Thus, from an industrial point of view, we want fewer 
not more people.”’ Illuminating also is the following: ‘With 
two months of the wheat year past, the probabilities for the rest 
of the season can now be seen more clearly. They are distinctly 
encouraging. ‘The weather over most of Northern Europe during 
August and September has been as bad as it could be for the har- 
vest.... Reports have come in at one time or another since the 
beginning of August announcing loss and deterioration of crops” 
(Financial News, September 29, 1931). After this we need not be 
surprised that in our own country destructive policies have been ad- 
vocated and carried out for the purpose of raising the general price 
level of food stuffs. Plainly,our, economic life is moving in a vici- 
ous circle. Mr. Eimar O’Duffy summarizes the situation and 
emphasizes its paradoxical nature in the following excerpt: “It 
is abundance, then, that is the cause of unemployment, and, 
through unemployment, of poverty. Every mechanical device 
invented by man, every scheme of industrial reorganization for 
the economizing of time and labor, throws men out of work while 
increasing the general resources of the community. The very 
bounty of nature has the same effect, a bumper crop of wheat or 
fruit in any part of the world being regarded as a calamity by all 
who live by the toil of cultivation. Unemployment began, in 
fact, the very first time a man used a sharp flint for a tool instead 
of his naked hand. But of course it was not then a problem. 
The problem at that time was the other way round: that is to 
say, not to find oneself work, but to get oneself a sufficiency of 
goods without having to spend one’s whole life working for them. 
Unemployment only became a problem when the displacement of 
human labor by machinery began to deprive large numbers of men 
of their only recognized means of livelihood.” In view of the facts 

6 “Life and Money” (New York City). 
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with which we all are familiar, Lord D’Abernon is right when he 
says: ‘““The economic crisis which to-day oppresses the business 
world is the stupidest and most gratuitous in history. All essen- 
tial circumstances—except monetary wisdom—favor an era of 
commercial prosperity and wellbeing. Crops are more abundant 
than ever before, science has developed production beyond all 
precedent, inventiveness has discovered new processes of industry, 
increasing the power of man over nature and enabling him to pro- 
duce more at less cost.... But the incapacity to adjust vehicle 
to burden and means of payment to requirements has brought 
about a crisis, so that many are starving in a world of plenty, 
while all are oppressed with a sense of depression and of incapacity 
to meet the situation. The explanation of this anomaly is that the 
machinery for handling and distributing the product of labor has 
proved quite inadequate’ (Manchester Guardian, December 23, 
1930). 

Commenting on the tendency of the machine to displace work- 
ers and thus to expose them to want another writer says: ‘It isa 
kind of nonsense to say that a process which makes the world 
richer must inevitably make thousands of individuals poorer. 
That may be its immediate result; it cannot really be its ultimate 
result.”” It should not even have been the immediate result. 
But a situation so lamentably illogical cannot possibly right it- 
self automatically. 











Style in Sermon Composition 
By THE RicuT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The word ‘‘style’’ has some unpleasant connotations. A 
modishly dressed man is said to be ‘“‘stylish.”” What is ad- 
versely called ‘‘fine writing,’ is understood by us as an overdone 
and therefore an ineffectual attempt at style in expression. 
We have read Buffon’s epigram: “The style is the man”; 
and we may look upon the dictum as a bar to the cultivation 
of ‘‘style,”’ since every man must thus express himself in his 
own peculiarly individual manner. In spite of such perhaps 
bewildering considerations, rhetoricians ( in the good sense 
of the word) believe unquestioningly that anybody’s style 
can be improved by careful study. 


I 


In his work entitled ‘“‘The Parish Priest,’’ the Anglican Dr. 
Blunt declared: “‘Let your matter be abundant, and your 
heart in your work, and your style will almost take care of 
itself.’’ That sounds heartening, no doubt. But later in 
the same Lecture, Dr. Blunt warns the young clergyman that 
the structure of sentences ought to be ‘simple, not involved; 
a parenthesis may easily be removed by breaking up the passage 
where it occurs, which will have the further advantage of making 
your paragraphs short. The well-informed amongst your hearers 
will applaud a style thus disembarrassed, for it will be pure; 
and the ignorant will profit by it, for it will be perspicuous.” 
The advice is undoubtedly good. 

What honest public speaker wishes the expression of his 
thoughts to be other than pure and perspicuous? If he can 
assure this by taking care and trouble, is it not worth taking 
the necessary care and trouble? But if he acts thus, is he 
not cultivating a good style? What, then, is the value of the 
comforting declaration that, if he puts his heart in the work, 
his style will almost take care of itself? Apparently, it will 
not take care of itself. Revision and correction of what has 
been written out of a full mind and a fervent heart would still 
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seem to be necessary. Indeed, it is on record, I think, that 
some notable writers have found it difficult, in after years, to 
understand exactly what they had wished to say in their earlier 
manuscripts. Cardinal Newman admitted that he wrote and 
rewrote and corrected and refined his phraseology, and still 
felt at times that he had not succeeded in making his meaning 
clear. 

Let us listen to Professor Blunt as he continues to qualify 
his former assertion that, if your matter be abundant and your 
heart in the work, your style will almost take care of itself. 
He holds up Gibbon as what we might call ‘‘a horrible example’’: 


“For the same reasons, avoid periphrases. It is far better to re- 
peat a word, if necessary, than escape the repetition at the price of 
a clumsy circumlocution instead of it—better in point of taste, for all 
affectation is avoided; better in point of teaching, for there will then 
be no obscurity. The historian of the ‘Decline and Fall,’ who made 
this defect of style fashionable for a while, would be often utterly 
unintelligible if a note were not added to help out his text; the page 
contains the riddle, the foot of the page its solution. And it was 
probably this feature in him chiefly, though it may be not exclusively, 
that drew from Professor Porson (on the whole an admirer of him) 
the caustic remark that ‘it would not be a bad exercise for a school- 
boy now and then to turn a page of Gibbon into English.’ ”’ 


In so far, then, Gibbon had a faulty style. The great Porson 
evidently thought that ‘“‘style’’ was worth cultivating. Still 
bent on helping a preacher towards a good style, Professor 
Blunt asks him to prefer words of Anglo-Saxon origin to those 
of Latin or French extraction, ‘‘where there is room for selec- 
tion; and still on the same grounds as before, for the sake of 
taste and plainness. The most refined of your congregation 
will hail them as English undefiled, and the most illiterate will 
understand them as their mother-tongue. Still, the case must 
not be carried to a fastidious extreme; there may be pedantry 
even on this side, as there may be pride in rags.”’ 

With all these counsels and cautions, “‘style’’ does appear 
to be a thing worth thinking about rather than something to be 
flouted as an unwise attempt at “eloquence.’’ Now, all this 
discussion of the proper construction of sentences and the best 
choice of words comes—strange to relate!—after the following 
caution: 
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“Eloquence, if that be the object of the young Preacher to attain 
unto, as it often unhappily is, never comes of an over-attention to 
the choice of words, or construction of sentences—pulpit eloquence 
least of all. It never can be the fruit of a miserable wish to shine; 
and here lies the root of such fustian as often goes by the name of 
eloquence; miserable in any man—most miserable in a Minister of 
Christ in the exercise of his office. Eloquence must be the voice of 
one earnestly endeavoring to deliver his own soul. It must be the 
outpouring of ideas rushing for a vent.” 


Does all this appear to be inextricable confusion to a young 
priest? Is the twisting passage between the Scylla of a careless 
style and the Charybdis of elocutionary fustian practically a 
hopeless puzzle? How shall he hope to negotiate the narrow 
and dangerous channel? 

Let the young priest be reassured. What Dr. Blunt was 
here speaking against with so much vehemence was not true 
eloquence, but only its ludicrous substitute which is sometimes 
called “‘fine writing.’”’ Such writing is as opposed to good taste 
as an over-nicety in dress was to Dr. Samuel Johnson’s concep- 
tion of proper and decent dress. He was asked by a friend if 
he had met Mr. X at a public function. 

“Yes,”’ said Johnson, ‘‘and I was speaking with him for quite 
a good while.” 

““How was he dressed?” asked the friend. 

“In perfect taste,” Johnson replied. 

“Indeed; and just what did he wear?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Johnson; “but if he had not been 
well-dressed, I should have noticed details.” 

Simplicity is, after all, an art. But how shall the young 
preacher recognize all these truths of style unless his attention 
be strongly drawn to them in good time? 

Finally, Professor Blunt modestly hesitated to suggest a 
good model of style for preachers lest they should look too much 
at it and thus lose their own native simplicity and natural ut- 
terance, and he forthwith adds: 


“But if I were to name any man who seems to me to possess a 
style at least eminently calculated for the effective Preacher—the 
easy and flowing and unambitious diction, the firm sentence, the 
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vigorous, original, and most appropriate metaphor, above all, the 
intense (I may say the vehement) desire (to use one of his own phrases) 
‘to get within men’ whilst preaching—it is Baxter.”’ 


Now, all the excellences just pointed out are surely elements 
of a good style in preaching. Can these elements be cultivated? 
And if so, is it worth our while to make some attempt at cul- 
tivating them? Did Baxter himself do so, or did his style come 
naturally to him? A footnote tells us that Baxter himself 
enumerated some circumstances that helped to shape his style 
and he described his own labors thereunto. Commenting on 
these circumstances, he said: 


“T think all these are partly causes; but Iam sure the principal cause 
is a long custom of studying how to speak and write in the keenest 
manner to the common, ignorant, and ungodly people, without which 
keenness to them, no sermon, nor book, does much good; which has 
so habituated me to it, that I am still falling into the same with 
others .. . and I have a strong natural inclination to speak of every 
subject just as it is, and to call a spade a spade, and verba rebus ap- 
tare, so as that the thing spoken of may be fullest known by the words, 
which, methinks, is part of our speaking truly.” 


II 


Cardinal Newman has been justly regarded as an outstanding 
figure in the long roll of artists in English style. Very much 
has been written about his mastery here. We may content 
ourselves just now with his own brief statement of his purpose 
in the use of language: ‘“My one and single desire has been to 
do what is so difficult, namely, to express clearly and exactly 
my meaning.” 

To express one’s meaning exactly and clearly presupposes, 
of course, that one should first of all have defined to one’s own mind 
what one’s meaning really is. And to achieve this apparently 
simple end is sometimes really difficult. What is obscure to 
the thinker will not leap into the light for the hearer’s sake. 
On the other hand, it is also true that what is clear enough to 
the speaker may, because of inept expression, be very obscure 
to the hearer. And here comes into view the necessity of a good 
style in the presentation of one’s thought. 

What has just been said is true of English composition in 
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general. The public speaker, however, will confront a much 
more difficult task than does the mere writer. Readers can 
linger over a difficult passage of the printed page, can analyse it, can 
meditate the exact meaning of its phrases and clauses separately 
and then conjointly, can retrace the course of the argument, 
and can thus link the difficult passage to what has gone before 
and be then prepared to link it appropriately to what is to 
follow. But the public speaker cannot pause in order to allow 
his audience time for such analytic meditation, even if he could 
properly count on the mentality of his hearers to achieve 
such a task without the help of the written page. The public 
speaker must be intelligible pari passu with his words and 
phrases, his clauses and sentences. In addition to this, his 
paragraphs ought to be intelligibly related to one another by 
their introductory words, in order that their connection with 
what has gone before and what is next to come may be logically 
estimated by the listeners. There is great art in providing 
such connectives. 

In the meantime, the preacher is at an additional disadvantage 
when compared with other public speakers. He may have 
good reason for hesitating to count on the same alert and 
interested hearers as can the lawyer pleading a cause, the 
politician explaining his career in the past or his intentions 
for the future, or even a mere lecturer outlining his subject 
and then developing the outline. The preacher is at a dis- 
advantage. The recently canonized Sir Thomas More lamented 
to his nephew that even a sermon on Heaven is apt to be trans- 
lated into “‘heaviness.’’ If to this general disinclination to 
listen to a certain kind of sermon the preacher should add a 
style of speaking that demands much effort to understand, he 
may rest assured that what attention may have greeted his 
first paragraph will quickly be dissipated. 


III 


The seeker after a good English style is usually advised to 
study good models. Dr. Blunt counselled young clergymen to 
study Baxter’s methods. Dr. Samuel Johnson recommended 
the aspiring authors of his day to spend their days and nights 
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with Addison. Probably no one will dispute the advantages 
to be had by reading such authors. In respect of style, we are 
apt to put on the color of our environment, as certain animals 
protectively do for themselves. Meanwhile it would be well 
to look for the hidden traps in the authors we read. By the 
hidden traps I mean such varied infelicities as render our read- 
ing unpleasant because we cannot follow the trends of thought 
with any ease. When any author thus recommended to us 
seems to be vague in his thought or his argument, it is quite 
probable that we shall blame our own personal lack of per- 
spicacity rather than any lack of perspicuity in the author's 
style. As I remarked above, the arbiter elegantiarum of his 
own highly cultured society, namely, Doctor Samuel Johnson, 
heaped praise on Addison. But William Cobbett, in his famous 
Grammar, found reasoned fault with Addison. He commented 
on what I have called a hidden trap which he found in Addison 
(Spectator, Number 411) as follows: 


“There are, indeed, but few, who know how to be idle and inno- 
cent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal; every 
diversion they take is at the expense of some virtue or other, and 
their very first step out of business is into vice or folly.” 


My own first comment on this sentence is that the clauses 
introduced by the word who (‘‘who know how. .criminal’’) 
are restrictive in meaning and therefore adjectival in force, 
and therefore ought not to be preceded by a comma, since an 
adjective ought not to be separated by a comma from the word 
which such an adjective qualifies and thus restricts in meaning. 
Cobbett, however, was interested only in the misuse of they 
and their (which he underlined). ‘“‘What,” he asked, ‘does 
the pronoun they mean in this sentence of Mr. Addison? What 
noun does it relate to, or stand for? What noun is the nomina- 
tive of the sentence? The nominative of the sentence is the 
word few, meaning few persons. Very well, then, the pronoun 
they relates to this nominative; and the meaning of the sen- 
tence is this: That but few persons know how to be idle and 
innocent; that few persons have a relish...”” He continued 
to point out that the word they must grammatically refer to 
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these few persons, and we confront the foolish declaration that 
every diversion that ‘‘the very few’’ persons take is at the ex- 
pense of some virtue or other, and their very first step out of 
business is into vice or folly. Of course, Addison did not mean 
that these few, or very few, persons are the ones who take to 
evil ways as a fish takes to water. But in strict grammar the 
words they and their are exclusively related to the ‘‘very few” 
(persons) who are commended in the beginning of the sentence. 
And so it is that even the great stylist Addison got hopelessly 
tangled up in his short sentence, probably because he did not 
take care to read it again with the almost hostile intent of a 
careful author towards his own writings. 

Cobbett died in 1835. Now, it is needless to say that 
grammars are not inviting literature. Cobbett’s is a great ex- 
ception to the rule. Richard G. White declared: “I know it 
well, and have read it with great admiration.”’ Hazlitt thought it 
“interesting as a story-book.”” Henry Lytton Bulwer con- 
sidered it “the only amusing grammar in the world.” Alfred 
Ayres added to its interest and value in his edition of it (New 
York, 1902). Ayres begins his Editor’s Note with the assurance 
to his readers that the Grammar “‘is probably the most readable 
grammar ever written.’”’ I may therefore advise my readers 
to get a copy of it wherever they can. Many well-educated 
folk could profit by a very careful review of their studies in 
English grammar. Instructors in religion will accordingly 
not disdain a recourse to such a helpful and amusing source 
as Cobbett provided. Meanwhile, their aim will not be elegance 
of language so much as clearness in exposition of their thought. 


IV 

There is much slovenly writing to-day. If young priests 
will look for the hidden traps in paragraphs that leave the mind 
puzzled, and will take the trouble to quote in an appropriate 
note-book the hidden traps together with a rectification of the 
carelessly written sentences, probably this exercise in correction 
and in correctness will insensibly protect them in their own manner 
of expressing clearly the thought in their own minds. 

A fertile field of inquiry will be found in very long sentences. 
Their mere lengthiness often proves a source of bewilderment. 
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Their authors have tried (unconsciously, no doubt) to put too 
many things into one bag, after the fashion of lazy folk. The 
result is confusion. A good exercise would be to take such 
a sentence apart, as it were, and place its various subjects and 
predicates in many short sentences with appropriate connectives 
between the sentences. This exercise would also tend to direct 
our own thoughts towards brevity and clearness in our original 
sentences. 

It is easier to notice defects in the writings of other people 
than in what we have written ourselves. Nevertheless, serious 
revision is very helpful here, even when made by our own eye 
and pen. Father Potter devotes a section to this in his “Sacred 
Eloquence” (pp. 317-321). Encouragingly, he reminds the young 
ecclesiastic not to be terrified from undertaking revision ‘‘by 
the thought that it is tedious, painful, and laborious. Let 
him rather remember that it is this very labor which, if he have 
the courage to undertake it, is the surest guarantee of success. 
If he be valiant enough to conquer these first difficulties, the 
habit of writing quickly and well will be the certain fruit of his 
victory.”” He advises, with Quintilian, slow writing at first, 
so that the writing be done ‘‘as well as possible’; and he con- 
siders this essential. 

Different men, different minds. Kern in his work, ‘‘The 
Ministry to the Congregation,’’ advises differently: ‘Write 
rapidly, somewhat as you would have to speak to an audience; 
making no unnecessary pauses...pressing right on, though with 
ill-jointed sentences and inaccurate expressions, till you shall 
have set down substantially what you have to say. Do not 
run the risk of losing a whole train of thought in the endeavor 
to catch some elusive word. Do not stop your plow to kill 
a mouse.’’ But both writers agree on the necessity of revision. 
Kern forthwith adds: “But now appears your opportunity, 
and with it, as always, an obligation, peculiar to study. You 
can revise your composition” (p. 369). 

Potter does not deny that revision is tedious, painful, and 
laborious, but withal encourages the young priest with the 
assurance that this very labor is the surest guaranty of success. 
Kern contents himself with alleging the example of John Henry 
Newman: 
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“What lesson may be learned in the following extract from a 
lately published letter of Cardinal Newman’s? ‘I write, I write 
again; I write a third time in the course of six months. Then I 
take the third; I literally fill the paper with corrections, so that an- 
other person could not readit. I then write it out fair for the printer. 
I put it by; I take it up; I begin to correct again; it will not do. 
Alterations multiply, pages are rewritten, little lines sneak in and 
crawl about. The whole page is disfigured; I write again; I cannot 
tell how many times this process is repeated.’ One thing is certain: 
it is the confession of a master of the English tongue.”’ 


The statement of Cardinal Newman might appear incredible 
in view of the immense amount of matter comprised in his 
published works. I shall not make an attempt at a moral. 
Let everybody draw his own moral according to his own cir- 
cumstances. But it is admitted on all sides that Newman was 


a master of the English tongue. 




















Priestly Virginity 
By B. Lavaup, O.P. 


A priest should, like Jesus his Model, instruct others and lead 
souls by his example to the practice of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ. Example for everyone is a more convincing teacher than 
word, but for a priest example, especially the example of a pure 
and chaste life, is particularly powerful and convincing. The 
importance of the subject of priestly purity has led me to devote 
an article to its nature, to the dangers to which the purity of the 
priest is exposed, and to some of the aids to sacerdotal virginity. 


Nature of Priestly Virginity 


I say virginity rather than chastity, not through forgetfulness 
of the distinction between these concepts but precisely because I 
am thinking of the distinction. Chastity is that part of the virtue 
of temperance which regulates the use of carnal pleasures and 
checks their desire. We must distinguish acquired chastity 
(that part of acquired temperance which guides and regulates ac- 
cording to right reason) from infused chastity (that part of in- 
fused temperance which determines the use of carnal pleasures 
according to reason enlightened by faith or supernaturalized 
reason). In the purely natural order, carnal pleasures are accord- 
ing to reason only between a man and a woman wed for the pur- 
pose of giving life to and of educating the fruits of theirlove. The 
enjoying of the marriage act whilst excluding the duties that such 
an act entails is contrary to human reason. 

Human reason can, without the aid of grace, conceive of a 
proper subordination of the lower faculties to the higher, and can 
approve of a complete renunciation of sensual pleasure, even 
through that pleasure facilitate the fulfilling of a great human 
duty. Thinking pagans have been known to refrain from all 
pleasures of the flesh because they realized that in so doing they 
were practising higher moral virtue and were subjecting their 
lower animal instincts to the loftier dictates of reason. These 
examples, however, are so rare that Lacordaire believes ‘‘vir- 
ginity to be a virtue reserved to Christianity.” 
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ginity to be a virtue reserved to Christianity.”’ 
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Reason, enlightened by faith, forbids every carnal act outside 
the marriage bond, and for a Catholic every act outside the Sac- 
rament of Marriage. It prohibits absolutely all that is contrary 
to purity in thought, act, and desire, even those desires that are 
not followed by an external act. ‘‘Whoever shall look on a 
woman to lust after her, has already committed adultery with 
her in his heart’’ (Matt., v. 28). Reason enlightened by faith 
shows, moreover, the excellence of a state of virginity embraced 
for the love of Christ, of a perpetual and perfect chastity. The 
matrimonial state, though it be a holy one and though it be the 
means of procuring many graces, risks impeding a soul from union 
with God even more so than do earthly possessions. The hus- 
band cares for his wife; the wife thinks of her husband and 
how she can please him; but the virgin thinks only of Christ 
(cfr. I Cor., vii). 

The duties imposed by a family are very trying, and require 
much time. Conjugal experience strongly attracts. The satis- 
faction accorded to the desire (natural indeed to man, but stronger 
since the fall), far from appeasing lustful desire, excites it the 
more. Therefore, to progress more surely in the love of God, to 
devote oneself better to one’s brethren, to collaborate more freely 
in the work of Christ, in apostolic works, the renunciation of mar- 
riage and the embracing of a life of chastity is more excellent than 
and superior to the married stateitself. “He that giveth his virgin 
marriage doth well, but he that giveth her not, doth better,’’ says 
St. Paul (I Cor., vii. 38), giving not a precept of our Divine Saviour 
but a counsel. In giving it he assures those who follow out his 
words that they have the spirit of Christ. 

The will, strengthened by a vow always to abstain from mar- 
riage and all that refers to carnal pleasure, constitutes holy virgin- 
ity. Three elements can be distinguished: (a) physical integrity; 
(b) lack of carnal experience; (c) the will sanctioned by a vow 
always to abstain from all carnal pleasure. Physical integrity 
is only an accidental element; the lack of voluntary carnal experi- 
ence is the material element; the firm purpose of abstaining from 
carnal pleasures together with the vow is the formal element and 
the most important. 

Physical integrity, once lost, cannot be regained, except by a 
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miracle; but the will always to abstain from these pleasures of 
the flesh can be renewed. Widowhood, for example, confirmed by 
a vow, can be as meritorious as virginity; and vowed chastity, 
when it has been lost by a personal sin against purity and not by 
the legitimate use of the marriage right, can be regained and ren- 
dered fruitful for heaven. Whatever may have been the past of 
the subdeacon or the religious, when he makes his perpetual vow 
of perfect chastity, he is, as far as regards the formal element, 
making a vow of virginity. 
Necessity of Priestly Virginity 

Strict propriety, the example of the priests of the Old Law (who 
were obliged to abstain from conjugal intercourse during the time 
of their priestly functions), the needs of souls who would be em- 
barrassed in the telling of their secrets to married priests, the im- 
portance of having an undivided heart for a fruitful ministry, the 
facility which a single life lends to a life of prayer and contempla- 
tion, the absence of family cares, are but some of the reasons why 
the Catholic Church has inflexibly maintained the legislation 
regarding a celibate clergy. Moral disorders, frequent at certain 
epochs (revolutions, persecutions), have never been able to modify 
the discipline of the Church in this regard. There is no example 
of a clergy bound to celibacy other than that of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church! Human passion and its accomplice, heresy, have 
attacked the law of sacerdotal virginity, but reputable moralists 
and right-thinking people have dismissed these attacks and have 
held up the example of priests, Brothers, and Sisters, who despite 
all the assaults have attained a higher ideal, and have preached an 
eloquent sermon by their pure lives in protest against the moral 
laxity and doctrines of lust of those who try to justify and legiti- 
mize the disorders of the flesh. 

The essential reasons for ecclesiastical celibacy and of perfect 
chastity are identical in every age, but the secondary motives 
vary according to.the conditions of the times. At the present 
time, perhaps more than ever before, unbridled lust must be 
fought with the example of an angelic life of purity. The cult of 
the flesh has become more brazen, more insolent, and has found a 
greater number of apologists. Sins against nature, unfortunately, 
know no ‘“‘depression’’; and unemployment in the ranks of the 
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priests and priestesses of impurity is unheard of. Consider, fur- 
thermore, the loose morals of our era manifested by licentiousness, 
pagan art, lascivious literature, and immodest dress. In the face 
of all this, and because of it, sacerdotal virginity has become more 
than ever indispensable and necessary. Not only is this the firm 
conviction of the Catholic Church; it is also the sentiment of 
all far-seeing non-Catholics such as Foerster.! 


Evil Consequences of Sins against the Vow of Virginity 


The law of the Church, as it exists, Catholic priests have vowed 
to observe. That vow was pronounced freely and deliberately, 
and by it the priest agreed to remain a virgin. It imposes upon 
the priest serious obligations, and makes him realize that every 
fault against chastity has for him the added malice of sacrilege. 
It makes him understand, besides, that even the attempt at mar- 
riage is a sacrilege, and that all the acts of the ministry no matter 
how holy they be, performed by a priest who has violated his vow 
and has not repented and been absolved, are so many sacrileges. 
A priest in that condition cannot celebrate Holy Mass, is forbidden 
to confer the Sacraments, cannot give the Lamb of God to those 
who desire Holy Communion without committing a sacrilege. 

Impurity engenders, besides, spiritual blindness and stupidity, 
whereas chastity favors contemplation and aids wisdom. The 
priest who lives a lie in regard to matters of purity taints all his 
actions. Impurity isinsatiable. Once a priest has given in to it, 
he risks being devoured by it. Ifa priest sins alone, he condemns 
himself. If he has a partner, that accomplice is scandalized; and 
sometimes to reassure the victim the priest may descend to sacri- 
legious lies to the point where he will tell his victim that what is 
being done is really not a sin but a form of spiritual marriage. 
After the sin has been committed, he is sometimes obliged to give 
the pernicious counsel of ‘‘not mentioning the act in the confes- 
sional to another priest.” 

What becomes of those priests who have lost their virtue? Do 
they keep their faith? To what sacrileges do they not expose 
themselves by saying Mass? And if they do repent, touched by 
the goodness and mercy of God, what tears will they not have to 


1 “Sexualethik und Sexualpaidagogik.” 
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shed in expiation! And what about the victims, justice, repen- 
tance, scandal, falsified consciences! And if the priest has ab- 
solved his accomplice! Very rarely does a scandal of such a 
nature limit itself to a few. A whole parish, a diocese, may be 
tainted. How many blasphemies are committed, and how many 
souls are exposed to eternal perdition! The enemies of the 
Church seize upon such scandals. They spread them and heap 
upon the priestly character the detestable stigma of “‘hypocrisy!”’ 

A priest irreproachable in matters of chastity may find his 
ministry sterile because of external causes, but a priest who is 
blameworthy renders his ministry sterile through his own act. 
Born to be a converter of souls, born to be a sanctifier, he neither 
converts nor sanctifies—he contaminates, poisons,andslays. He is 
in the full sense of the illustration the hireling who does not feed 
the sheep but who enters the fold to kill and destroy. For the 
deploring of such an evil tears of blood would not be too much! 
Happily, these scandals are very rare, but they have happened, do 
happen, and will happen—unless we all guard constantly against 
them. 

Dangers to Priestly Virginity 

Whence come these miseries that have just been related, and by 
what precautions can they be avoided? These dangers come, 
first of all, from ourselves. The flesh lusts after the spirit. ‘I say 
then: walk in the spirit and you shall not fulfill the lusts of the 
flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh; for these are contrary one to another: so that 
you do not the things that you would.”’ Thus speaks St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Galatians (v. 16-17). And in the Epistle to 
the Romans (vii. 14-25) he says: “For we know that the law is 
spiritual; but I am carnal, sold under sin. For that which I 
work, I understand not. For I do not that good which I will; but 
the evil that I hate, that Ido. If then I do that which I will not, 
I consent to the law that it is good. Now then, it is no more I 
that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For I know that there 
dwelleth not in me, that is to say, in my flesh, that which is good. 
For to will is present with me; but to accomplish that which is 
good I find not. For the good which I will, Ido not; but the evil 
which I will not, that Ido. Now, if I do that which I will not, it 
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is no more I that do it, but sin that dwellethin me. I find thena 
law, that when I have a will to do good, evil is present within me. 
For I am delighted with the law of God according to the inward 
man, but I see another law in my members, fighting against the 
law of my mind and captivating me in the law of sin that is in my 
members. Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? The grace of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” As often as the flesh is pampered, so often are weap- 
ons furnished to the body in the conflict against the spirit. ‘He 
who embraces a life of continence,’’ says St. Thomas, “‘must give 
up pleasures and subject his body by fasts and watchings and 
other penances.”” ‘‘Everyone that striveth for the mastery, re- 
fraineth himself from all things. But I chastize my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest perhaps when I have preached to 
others I myself should become a castaway’’ (I Cor., ix. 25). 
“‘Let us walk honestly as in the day, not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and impurities, not in contention and 
envy: but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provi- 
sion for the flesh in its concupiscences” (Rom., xiii. 13). These 
texts are sufficiently conclusive. 

Dangers come likewise from our thoughts, when we dwell too 
long on certain ideas that might excite concupiscence or do not 
suppress certain others immediately. ‘‘Take away,” cries the 
prophet Isaias (i. 16), ‘‘take away the evil of your thoughts from 
my eyes.”’ Thoughts are especially dangerous. This is readily 
understood. To search after pleasure is second nature to man; 
the thought arouses the desire. 

Reading which excites these thoughts can cause us much 
trouble. In this regard we must remember that permission to 
read obscene literature can never be obtained. Some may be 
tempted to read these books, alleging the following pretexts: 
“‘We must be properly instructed and have clear notions about 
purity and sex. We must know about sins, those that are com- 
mitted, so that we may give a just and impartial judgment in the 
confessional. There is no harm in knowing evil; God Himself 
sees it and remains unsullied.”’ Precisely; He is God, but we 
with our poor weak flesh run a serious risk of not remaining un- 
sullied. True, we have to know much about the Sixth and Ninth 
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Commandments and that profoundly, but why look for dirty de- 
tails in reading pornography and shady novels? It is not neces- 
sary to have read such books to be able to give a judicious appre- 
ciation of sins against these Commandments. The saint and the 
chaste man can judge much better of things sinful than he who 
knows about them through experience. Many priests as they get 
older become much more strict in their reading material than 
when they were young assistants or studentsin the seminary. We 
bar certain books from our penitents, and yet permit ourselves to 
read them. By what authority? Dreaming caused by idleness, 
conversations ‘‘de re turpi,’’ spicy stories, and the narration of 
scandals are likewise dangerous. 


Remedies against Dangers Which Come from Ourselves 


The remedy against the dangers which come from ourselves is, 
in general, the contemplation of the Divine. “Be not drunk with 
wine wherein is luxury, but be filled with the Holy Spirit, speaking 
to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles (con- 
templation), singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord (meditation)” (Eph., v.18). In particular, the following 
aids might be offered: 

(1) the reading of Holy Scripture and spiritual books, including 
the study of mysticism and the Lives of the Saints. ‘Be thou an 
example of the faithful in word and conversation, in charity, in 
faith, in chastity. Till I come, attend to reading” (I Tim., iv. 13); 

(2) the entertaining of good and holy thoughts, and the use of 
pious means to recall them. ‘‘For the rest, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever 
holy, whatsoever of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise 
of discipline, think on these things” (Phil., iv. 8); 

(3) manual labor. ‘‘Idleness hath taught much evil.’”’ Idle- 
ness encourages sins against the flesh. ‘“This was the sin of Sodom, 
pride, fullness of bread and abundance, and the idleness of 
her and her daughters” (Ezech., xvi. 48). For every devil who 
tempts one busy person a thousand besiege the idle. ‘Let the 
devil find you always busy,” is St. Jerome’s recommendation to 
his friend Rusticus; 

(4) sometimes, in special circumstances, heroic means must be 
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resorted to—the discipline, severe mortifications, privations after 
the manner of the Saints. St. Bernard delivered himself from 
temptation by throwing himself into an icy pond. Father Wil- 
liam Doyle rid himself of the ‘‘sting of the flesh’ by jumping into a 
thorn bush. 


Dangers to Priestly Chastity ‘‘Ex Parte Exteriorum’”’ 


There are besides, and these are more insidious, the dangers 
which menace us “ex parte exteriorum.’’ Among these dangers 
we must mention: 

(a) The sight of women.—‘‘For many have perished by the 
beauty of a woman, and hereby lust is enkindled as a fire’ (Ec- 
clus.,ix.9). ‘I made acovenant with my eyes that I would not so 
much as look on a virgin’’ (Job, xxxi.1). The remedy lies in a 
careful guarding of the eyes. ‘‘Gaze not upon a maiden lest her 
beauty be a stumbling block to thee.’’ St. Jerome admonishes 
Nepotian thus: “It is our duty not only to keep the modesty of 
the eyes but also to bridle our tongue, and not to talk about the 
beauty of women.’’ The modesty of the eyes is more important 
now that the fashions in dress are less decent. Practically every- 
where we go we see women who are immodestly clad. The fre- 
quentation of theatres and other places of amusement are like- 
wise dangerous. Some may frequent them alleging ‘“‘culture,” 
but not even “‘culture’”’ takes away their danger. 

(b) Conversation with women.—There are some women who 
abuse a priest’s candor, and from such we must flee as from a pest. 
Certain ones, especially widows, are terrible in this respect, and 
are, to use the term of St. Paul, “‘burning.”” They may preserve 
a respectable exterior, their manners may be correct, but they are 
nevertheless capable of an audacity that shows them to be without 
shame and with little or no morals. Fortunately, this class 
of women is comparatively negligible. There are also pious 
women who are sincere about their confession and direction, 
but who nevertheless are to be guarded against. They like to 
prolong conversation, to see the priest often or regularly, to bene- 
fit by his words of consolation. Beware of the woman in afflic- 
tion! Familiarities easily arise in an effort to console. Pure 
young girls who otherwise have a horror for sin may become 
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affectionate and soon be a peril to the priest. It is very difficult 
to detach oneself from these because of the friendship that arises. 
The priest may seek to justify himself with the argument that 
there were friendships between holy men and holy women in 
times past. There were, but these friendships were holy and called 
for much penance and great precaution. There is even a dan- 
ger from our family and relatives, from housekeepers, maids, 
nurses. True, the danger from members of one’s immediate fam- 
ily is remote. Women in the employ of the parish, housekeepers 
and others, may not be a danger in themselves, but they may be- 
come so because of jealousy or a wagging tongue. Priests have 
been ruined by true or calumniating remarks of unscrupulous or 
lying women. 

Those who understand even a little of this can easily justify the 
strict precepts and severe restrictions of the masters of the spirit- 
ual life, of Canon Law, and of diocesan regulations. Spiritual 
writers recommend us to flee not only from every familiarity but 
from every occasion of familiarity, every contact and every con- 
versation that is not necessary, and to end as soon as possible 
those that are justified and necessary. Some of the examples 
that these writers cite may seem far-fetched and invented, but 
experience proves that stranger things have happened. Be po- 
lite, be businesslike, be kind, be considerate, be chivalrous, but do 
or say nothing that you would not do or say in the presence of a 
group of respectable persons. Keep a holy reserve with all 
women—for their sakes because they are fragile, for yours because 
you are not made of steel. The tranquillity of our conscience, the 
peace that we must have in our dealings with God, the needs of our 
ministry, the glory of Almighty God and the Catholic Church 
demand it. 

If a priest should have the misfortune to violate his vow of 
virginity, let him not put off his conversion. Delay is a trick 
of the devil. Let him be confident. God wants him to pray for 
pardon, and will give sufficient grace to resist future temptations. 
Let him pray confidently, humbly, and perseveringly. Expiation 
and penance should be the watchwords of the priest who has had 
the misfortune to fall. The sin has been committed, the evil has 
been done, but it can and will be forgotten. A priest who has 
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fallen can regain his holy virginity at least as far as the formal 
element is concerned. Courage and confidence may be taken 
from the example of the Sister of Bethany, who on her deathbed 
cried out triumphantly and confidently: ‘I am going to the Sun 
of Justice, to Him who has restored allin me!’’ Despite his fall, a 
priest reinstated in God’s grace and friendship can still take part 
in that heavenly procession contemplated by St. John: ‘These 
are those who were not defiled with women; for they are the vir- 
gins. These follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth’’ (Apoc., 
xiv. 4). 

















I Know Mine and Mine Know Me 


By M. V. KEL Ly, C.S.B. 


Is the regular and continued visitation of parishoners by pastor 
or assistant to be commended? Are the results in the main bene- 
ficial and in keeping with the time and energy bestowed upon it? 
The question refers, of course, to a visitation which reaches every 
family and, setting aside certain exceptional cases to be discussed 
later, a visitation which reaches every family with equal fre- 
quency. We hear of pastors who consider this absolutely essen- 
tial in the care of souls, and of others who, either on principle or 
because of abuses arising, will not have it at all. 

In attempting to reach an opinion on the matter one considera- 
tion comes immediately to the fore. Barring this practice, what 
work can the pastor in a small parish or assistants in a large parish 
find to do in the afternoon? This question, strange as it may seem 
and important as it must be, has never yet been answered— 
neither in works on pastoral theology, nor in the ever multiplying 
review articles, discussions and conferences on the same subject, 
nor by rectors and spiritual directors of seminaries and ecclesias- 
tics. Among pastors of maturer years there are many of rare 
zeal, vigor and administrative ability; can one be pointed to who 
for a staff proportioned to the size and needs of his congregation 
finds steady occupation between the hours of two and six p.m., 
exclusive of what is ordinarily termed pastoral visitation? The 
afternoon is singled out or stressed, because funerals, requiems, 
late Masses, regular attention to the sick, and religious instruction 
in the parochial schools in most cases fill in the morning hours, 
while office calls, instruction of adults and preparation of sermons 
may easily supply considerable occupation in the evening. Where 
house visitation, then, is not included among the duties of a 
priest, or is deemed unwise or unproductive of results, what duties 
are left for the long afternoon? 

Of course, all the foregoing is put forward on the assumption 
that a priest is expected to do a day’s work at least as long and as 
laborious as is expected of his parishioners in their respective 
925 
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occupations. That long hours of daylight should be for rest and 
pastime, is something we can hardly associate with the purpose, 
the dignity, and the responsibility of the priesthood. 


The Gospel Injunction 


Before us all stands out the unmistakable dictum of the Good 
Shepherd: “I know Mine, and Mine know Me.” The pastor’s 
obligation to be familiarly acquainted with all the members of his 
flock cannot be questioned. An estimate of his congregation in a 
general way, of their common virtues and common weaknesses, of 
the conditions under which they live, of the proportion responsive 
to appeals and exhortations, the proportion who edify by their 
faithfulness to religious practices, and the proportion of delinquent, 
will not suffice. If Our Lord’s words mean anything, they surely 
call for the intimate acquaintanceship of the priest with each of 
his people and of each of these people with him. In a changing 
congregation especially, such as is found in all of our large city 
parishes, this intimate acquaintanceship is not secured by faith- 
fulness in the pulpit, in the confessional, and in the exercise of 
administrative duties. Can it be acquired by any means other 
than that of devoting a good deal of time to seeing people in their 
respective homes? 


The Neglected Delinquent 


Especially does this apply to the transient, the delinquent, the 
more or less indifferent, the more or less uninstructed. And, 
after all, these are the very persons in the congregation who will 
most benefit from the personal attention of the pastor. 

Instances are on record of a thorough census-taking after years 
of neglect, and how many sad, not to say shocking, conditions 
have been revealed! Asa direct result of this neglect over a period 
of years, who will attempt to estimate the number of Sunday 
Masses omitted, of Sacraments neglected, of adults in ignorance 
of their religion, of children untrained and uninstructed, of lives 
of grievous sin, of invalid marriages and unhappy homes, of gradu- 
ally increasing indifference and coldness, of gradual abandon- 
ment of early devotional practices, and in many cases of complete 
abandonment of lives of faith and religious practice? 
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Newman’s Surprising Contention 


Nor are we to conclude that the delinquent alone profit by an 
intimate acquaintanceship with the pastor. We must all have 
been struck with the title of one of Newman’s sermons, ‘‘Personal 
Influence, the Means of Propagating the Truths of the Gospel.”’ 
A very bold assertion, to say the least. Not a knowledge of theol- 
ogy, nor ability to bring its teachings clearly before the laity, nor 
reading, nor study, but the priestly personality insures acceptance 
of these truths in the hearts of the faithful. We do know that for 
Catholic people generally the priest is the Church. Rarely do they 
look for any higher authority to endorse his pronouncements. 
His answer is final; his decisions are undisputed. And where it is 
a priest whom they have known long and well, whose devotion to 
their interests has always been manifest, whose attention to the 
training of their children has always been keen and active, no 
power on earth could shake their confidence in his statements or 
their respect for his words. The formulated dogmas of an in- 
fallible Church gain easy admission to their hearts because of 
their personal regard for the priest. 

Many of us, indeed, must frankly admit having witnessed 
striking manifestations of that same implicit confidence and self- 
sacrificing submission even in cases where our zeal, energy, and 
devotedness were much below what the faithful had a right to 
expect. At the same time, we must have remarked that with all 
our shortcomings the families of the parish with whom our words 
have had most influence were invariably those who had received 
most of our attention. 


God’s Generous Provision 


In the social life of America as we know it to-day there is posi- 
tively nothing more astounding than the respectful and even 
affectionate deference still shown the priest. His position is read- 
ily recognized by all classes, Catholic or non-Catholic. His pres- 
ence is accepted as an honor to every occasion. There is here a 
condition of things which cannot be explained by human valua- 
tions. It is clearly an endowment which God has chosen to bestow 
upon those who are called upon to serve Him in the sanctuary 
and make known His Name. But like all the rest of God’s great 
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gifts, it is something for the proper use of which we shall have to 
give a strict account. It is an instrument for good, unexpected 
good often, every time we show a priestly interest in individuals 
of our congregation. Why not be always ready to turn it to ac- 
count, since the task is so easy? 

Just here I should like to add something from personal experi- 
ence. For nearly half a century I have been on parish staffs in 
city, town, and country. I have seen something of people of al- 
most every nationality to be found on this side of the Atlantic. 
For a long time the conviction has been forced upon me that in 
this particular respect there is very little difference between 
them. For each and every one of them the priest is always the 
priest. If on the first meeting some not very familiar with the 
English tongue seem distant, uninterested, and apparently with- 
out a due sense of reverence, a more intimate acquaintance in- 
variable demonstrates that what seemed a lack of regard for the 
priesthood was nothing more than timidity and embarrassment. 
In any case, I have found no people, whatever their nationality, 
who did not make the priest welcome in their homes and who did 
not feel especially honored by his visit. With each and all his 
influence is unquestioned on the one condition enjoined by Our 
Lord: ‘‘I know Mine, and Mine know Me.”’ 


What the Hour Calls For 


All that has been so far said is platitude, of course. The tragedy 
is that our readiness to admit an indifference to its importance is 
likewise a platitude. I have dwelt upon it merely to emphasize 
one result of pastoral visitation. I am far from intimating that it 
is the only one. Any priest who has given this line of work con- 
scientious attention knows well the varied opportunities for zeal 
that will be presented. He will not be long discovering many 
things to do which otherwise would have never occurred to him. 

But, leaving all this aside, we shall soon be convinced that 
every moment bestowed upon acquiring an intimate acquaintance 
with every family in the parish is more than paid for in the in- 
fluence for good we thereby acquire. What has happened in Cata- 
lonia during the past year strikes everyone with horror. How was 
it possible? Here was a people Catholic by profession, Catholic 
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for centuries, steeped in Catholic traditions, equipped with 
churches and clergy in more than full numbers; yet, a few com- 
munists from a foreign country come among this population and 
gain complete control. Not only that but the hatred for Cath- 
olicity inspired by these agents drives a large section of the 
populace to an extreme of fanaticism unsurpassed in history; 
churches destroyed by hundreds, priests by thousands ruthlessly 
slaughtered. Is it not pertinent to ask one question? Could this 
have happened if priests, generation after generation, had con- 
sistently cultivated the friendship of all the people? Could this 
have happened if pastors and assistants spent their afternoons 
visiting the homes of all in their respective congregations? 

At last we have discovered that communism is threatening 
America. We are not without alarm for what may happen. It 
is not impossible that here also clergy, churches, and religious in- 
stitutions may experience the effects of its dire antagonism. What 
it has dared attempt in Spain and Mexico, it may be bold enough 
to attempt here. Sooner or later we may discover how many 
persons who once called themselves Catholic—perhaps still call- 
ing themselves Catholic—have become impregnated with its vile 
doctrines. We are convinced it is time to do something to fortify 
peoples’ minds against dangerous insinuations and misunder- 
standings. Remedies are being sought in the form of new organi- 
zations, study clubs, etc. What would happen if from this hour 
on pastors and assistants spent the time at their disposal visiting 
the families of their congregation, and particularly visiting the 
homes of those who up to the present have seen least of their 
priests? Would any other activity be necessary to promote a full 
understanding and loyalty between clergy and laity? 

I have in mind a city parish of eight hundred families in which 
for several years the pastor has insisted that his three assistants 
give from three to four hours of the afternoon four days a week to 
visiting their respective sections of the parish. He is a man whose 
authority is not likely to be questioned, and what he insists upon 
is carried out. Does anyone for a moment suppose that commu- 
nism will undermine the faith of that congregation? 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Offenses against Religion 


Desecration of Sacred Hosts 


Persons who cast away the Sacred Species, or carry off or retain 
them for an evil purpose, are suspected of heresy, incur excom- 
munication late sententiz reserved in a most special manner to the 
Holy See, are branded ipso facto with infamy, and, if they are 
clerics, are to be deposed (Canon 2320). 

The willful profanation of the consecrated Hosts is rightfully 
considered a most heinous crime, so that the one guilty of it auto- 
matically incurs excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a 
most special manner and is branded with infamy of law. If cler- 
ics (1.e., those who have received tonsure, and a fortiori Sacred 
Orders) are guilty of this crime, their Ordinary is commanded by 
Canon 2320 to institute procedure for deposition. 

That Sacred Hosts were frequently profaned by the heathens 
in the early centuries of the Church and later on by the so-called 
Reformers, is well known and can be understood because of their 
hatred of anything Catholic. But that a Catholic should become 
so debased as to raise his hand against the Lord in the Sacrament 
of His love for men, is difficult to understand. Yet, we read of 
the condemnation of those who carried off Sacred Hosts from the 
church to use them for magical and diabolical purposes (Pope 
Hadrian VI, “Dudum,”’ July 20, 1522.; Gasparri, ‘“‘Fontes,’’ I, 
n. 78). The Constitution of Pope Innocent XI, ‘‘Ad nostri Apos- 
tolatus” (March 12, 1677), decreed severe penalties against the 
profanatio of Sacred Hosts, and unless offenders could prove that 
they did not steal them for an evil purpose, they were to be given 
over to the secular authorities if they were twenty years of age or 
over (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ I, n. 250). The penalty for this crime 
by the Christian States was the death penalty. There are no 
more Catholic countries in the sense that the Canon Law would be 
enforced by the law of the State, except that in Concordats be- 
tween the Holy See and individual States some of the Canon Law 
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rules and some of the decisions of the ecclesiastical courts are 
enforcible by the State. Consequently, the Church has to resort 
almost exclusively to spiritual penalties, such as depriving a Catho- 
lic of active membership in the Church and participation in the 
Sacraments and other sacred functions. The enforcement of 
these penalties against a bold and defiant Catholic may not be 
possible if the civil power is hostile to the Church. In the United 
States of America there is no agreement between the Church and 
the civil government; but though the Church as such is not rec- 
ognized by the law of the States, still the law does protect the 
Catholic Church and all other religious denominations to the ex- 
tent that they are able to live according to their own regulations 
and restrain disturbers of the peace in the religious organizations. 
A person may according to the law of the land give up member- 
ship in his Church, and he cannot for that be molested by the 
Church; but if he wants to remain a member of a Church, he 
must conform to the rules of such Church. 

Now let us see what the Code so severely forbids concerning the 
profanation of Sacred Hosts. In the first place, it speaks of cast- 
ing away the Sacred Hosts (abiecerit). By this commentators of 
the Code understand taking the consecrated Hosts out of the tab- 
ernacle and throwing them on the floor, on the road, or any other 
place that is not a proper place for keeping consecrated Hosts. 
When thieves break open the tabernacle to steal the ciborium for 
the value of the metal but pour the Hosts into the tabernacle or on 
the altar without scattering them about, are they guilty of the 
offense that is contemplated in Canon 2320? Some of the com- 
mentators (Cappello, ‘‘De Censuris,’’ n. 202; Sole, ““De Delictis 
et Poenis,” n. 335; Ayrinhac, ‘‘Penal Legislation,” n. 219) do not 
consider them to have incurred the excommunication. The sin is 
very grave indeed for unlawfully disturbing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and committing the sacrilegious theft, but very likely the 
censure of Canon 2320 is not incurred. 

The next phrase forbids one to carry off or retain consecrated 
Hosts for an evil purpose. Those words have no reference to a 
person who receives Holy Communion knowing that he is in mor- 
tal sin, and that he commits a sacrilege by an unworthy Com- 
munion. These words of Canon 2320 mean the sinful carrying 
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away of the Sacred Host for the purpose of abusing it (e.g., for 
mockery) or for some superstitious purpose. The word “‘retain’”’ 
is used to indicate that, if someone else had carried off the Sacred 
Host and another person got it from the first and retained it for 
an evil purpose, he would incur the penalty though he had nothing 
to do with the carrying off of the Blessed Sacrament. If out of an 
inordinate, not to say crazy, devotion, a person at the time of 
Holy Communion takes the Sacred Host off his tongue and wraps 
it in a clean napkin or handkerchief to take home, there is no carry- 
ing off or keeping for an evil purpose; and consequently no penalty 
under Canon 2320. When such unusual things happen, the 
priest need not be too much upset about it, for it is a fair indica- 
tion of some form of insanity. The Lord Jesus who suffered Him- 
self to be buffeted, spit upon, and humilated in a thousand ways 
during His work of redemption, still bears patiently with the in- 
sults heaped upon Him by ungrateful men for the love of those 
who profit by His presence on earth. 

Accidental irreverence caused by dropping the Sacred Host on 
the floor in distributing Holy Communion, or by upsetting the 
chalice after consecration, even when there is some fault through 
want of due care, would not entail the excommunication of Canon 
2320, for the term ‘‘abiecerit’’ denotes malicious profanation. ° 

The “‘infamia iuris’’ mentioned here as one of the penalties for 
profanation of the Blessed Sacrament is described in Canon 2294, 
§ 1. It constitutes an irregularity from defect in reference to 
ordination and the exercise of Orders received. The one who has 
contracted the “‘infamia iuris’” is moreover incapacitated to re- 
ceive ecclesiastical benefices, pensions or dignities, also to exercise 
any ecclesiastical right or office, and is to be excluded from every 
ministry in sacred functions. 

Illegal Bination and Breaking of the Natural Fast before Cele- 
brating Mass 

Priests who, in violation of the precepts of Canons 806, § 1, and 
808, presume to say two Masses on the same day or to celebrate 
Mass after having broken the natural fast, shall be suspended 
from the celebration of Mass for a period of time to be fixed by the 
Ordinary in proportion to the special circumstances of the case 
(Canon 2321). 
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Canon 806, § 1, forbids the saying of Mass more than once a day 
with the exception of Christmas and All Souls’ Day. An Apos- 
tolic Indult is required for the celebration of two or more Masses 
on the same day by the same priest. However, the local Ordinar- 
ies are authorized by Canon 806, § 2, to allow a priest no more 
than two Masses a day, and they cannot grant the permission for 
any other days than the Sundays and holydays of obligation and 
for the purpose only of giving people an opportunity to assist at 
Mass. The Ordinary is to grant the permission only when there 
is a scarcity of priests, and when without bination a considerable 
number of the faithful would have to miss Mass. Canon 808 for- 
bids the priest to say Mass if he has not observed the natural fast 
from midnight. 

The law leaves it to the discretion of the Ordinary whether per- 
mission for bination is to be granted. The Holy See deliberately 
refrained from fixing the number of the people for whose sake 
bination may be permitted. If the Ordinary is satisfied on exam- 
ining the request and the report of the pastor on the conditions in 
his parish that there is sufficient reason to permit the bination, his 
permission makes the bination lawful. The priest need not worry 
over the number of people if on some stormy Sunday in a country 
parish only a few courageous souls come to church. As is evident 
from the purpose of the law, the permission to binate is not per- 
sonal, but is given for the parish; wherefore, any priest who 
takes the place of pastor or assistant may binate just as if he had 
received personal permission from the Ordinary. Canonists and 
moralists quite generally say that permission can be granted for 
binating if about twenty people would have to miss Mass. 
Twenty and fewer persons are a considerable number in some of 
the scattered country districts where the churches and missions are 
many miles apart and where roads at times become impossible for 
both foot and auto travel. 

The Eucharistic fast for both the celebrant of the Mass and 
those who receive Holy Communion is a law of great antiquity in 
the Church. It is foolish for non-Catholics to object that the 
Church is not following Christ’s example at the Last Supper by 
legislating that priest and people must be fasting from midnight to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament. There was a unique reason why 
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the institution of the Holy Eucharist followed the paschal supper, 
for the paschal lamb was the symbol and the promise, the insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist the reality and the fulfillment. Natu- 
rally they should be enacted together. For any other celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist there was no more need to commemo- 
rate the symbol; the ritualistic books of the Old Testament had 
been definitely closed and those of the New Testament opened. 
So great an authority as St. Augustine was of the opinion that the 
Eucharistic fast was introduced by the Holy Apostles (Decr. Gra- 
tinani, can. 54, D. 2, De Consecratione). There is, however, no 
positive certainty about the time of the institution of the Eucha- 
ristic fast, and Cardinal Gasparri believes that in the earliest 
times there was no law prescribing it (‘‘De Sanctissima Eucharis- 
tia,’’ I, n. 426). 

It is certain that the Church prescribes the Eucharistic fast (7.e., 
absolute abstention from all food and drink from midnight) under 
gravesin. It is likewise true that the obligation to keep the Euch- 
aristic fast is more strictly demanded of the priest who intends to 
say Mass than of the people who desire to receive Holy Commun- 
ion. Circumstances may make this law unusually hard (e.g., 
when a priest has to say two Masses in two widely separated 
churches and at a late hour in the forenoon). Nevertheless, the 
Church does not permit the priest to excuse himself from the natu- 
ral fast from midnight. If he finds it necessary to get released 
from that law, he must apply to his local Ordinary who can obtain 
the dispensation from the Holy See. In an emergency the bishop 
can grant the dispensation without having obtained faculties 
from the Holy See. On March 22, 1923 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, 
151), the Holy Office declared that the bishops can obtain dispen- 
sation from the Eucharistic fast for priests whom they judge to be 
in need of it, and that the Holy See was willing to give habitual 
faculties to the bishops for that purpose. 

As to the circumstances in which a priest may be excused from 
the Eucharistic fast and say Mass after he has taken some food 
or drink after midnight, we need not enter into details because all 
textbooks of moral theology speak of those possible excuses 
(cfr. Sabetti-Barrett, ‘“Theol. Moralis,” nm. 698; Tanquerey, 
“Theol. Dogmatica,”’ II, n.145; Noldin, “Theol. Moralis,’’ ITI, 
nn. 152-157). 
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The penalty for unlawfully saying two Masses on the same day 
and for illicitly saying Mass after the priest has broken the natural 
fast is not incurred by the very breaking of those laws. If the 
matter is brought to the notice of the Ordinary, he is bound by the 
law of Canon 2321 to investigate, and if he finds the priest guilty 
to apply the penalty prescribed in Canon 2321. The law decrees 
the penalty to be inflicted against those who presumed to break 
the regulations of the Church spoken of in Canon 2321—that is, 
those who deliberately disregarded the law of the Church in the 
matter. Wherefore, if the priest was perplexed and debated with 
himself whether he should or should not say Mass and decided to 
say Mass, he cannot be said to have broken the law with complete 
disregard, even though objectively there may not have been a 
sufficient excuse for saying Mass after having broken the fast or 
for saying a second Mass. 


Usurpation of Priestly Functions 


(1) If a man who is not an ordained priest pretends to say Mass 
or to hear sacramental confessions, he automatically incurs ex- 
communication reserved in a special manner to the Holy See: if 
he is a layman, he shall moreover be deprived of any pension or 
employment which he may have in the Church, and shall be pun- 
ished with additional penalties in proportion to the gravity of his 
guilt; if he is a cleric, he shall be deposed. 

(2) If such a person usurps other priestly functions, he shall be 
punished by the Ordinary in proportion to the gravity of his guilt 
(Canon 2322). 

The Law of the Decretals rules that, if one baptized or exer- 
cised any other sacred rite (divinum officium) without being or- 
dained, he was to be punished for his temerity with being expelled 
from the Church (abiiciatur de Ecclesia) and should never be 
ordained. Cardinal Gasparri understands the “‘abiiciatur de 
Ecclesia’ as an excommunication to be imposed by the Ordinary 
and the prohibition to be ever ordained as an irregularity (‘De 
Sacra Ordinatione,’’ I, n. 333). Concerning a deacon the same De- 
cretals said that if he attempted to celebrate Mass he could not be 
promoted to the priesthood, and he was to be suspended from the 
deaconate for two or three years by his Ordinary; if he had a bene- 
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fice, it should not be taken from him, lest being deprived of sus- 
tenance he return to secular business (Decretales Gregorii IX, cap. 
1 and 2, lib. V, tit. 28). The penalties were increased by Popes 
Gregory XIII and Clement VIII. The latter Pope in his Consti- 
tution ‘‘Etsi alias,’ December 1, 1601 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” I, 
n. 188), decreed that anyone who was not an ordained priest and 
attempted to say Mass or to hear sacramental confessions, should 
be removed from the Church; and if he was a cleric, he should be 
degraded from the Orders received and handed over to the secular 
courts to be duly punished. Pope Benedict XIV deals with this 
question at length, and observes that the attempt by men not or- 
dained priests to say Mass was quite frequent, and that therefore 
most severe measures had to be applied to stamp out this abuse 
(Encyclical “Quam grave,’ August 2, 1757; Constitution, ‘‘Div- 
inarum,” August 3, 1757; Gasparri, ‘Fontes,’ II, nn. 443-444). 
The penalty inflicted by the civil power when the church court de- 
livered up a man for attempting to say Mass or hear confessions as 
a layman or as a cleric who had not been ordained a priest was the 
death penalty, as Pope Benedict XIV expressly states in the 
above-cited documents. 

The Code of Canon Law drops all reference to turning over a 
condemned man to the secular power. It enacts the penalty of 
excommunication reserved in a special manner to the Holy See 
against all who are not ordained priests and attempt to say Mass 
or hear sacramental confessions. The term “‘simulare Misse 
celebrationem”’ means to perform the sacred rites and ceremonies 
of the Mass in such a way as to lead others to believe that the im- 
poster is a priest. The same may be said concerning the hearing 
of sacramental confession. It cannot be a sacramental confession 
when made to one who is not a priest. Pope Benedict XIV, in the 
documents referred to above, was so determined on stamping out 
the abuse of anyone not being an ordained priest pretending to 
say Mass or to hear confessions that he said it sufficed to incur the 
penalties (practically the death penalty in countries where the 
civil power enforced the law of the Church), if the pretender said 
only part of the Mass provided he performed the elevation of the 
host and chalice. In reference to imposters who pretended to 
hear sacramental confessions, it would be no excuse that they did 
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not pronounce the absolution, although the penalty could be miti- 
gated to some extent if they could sufficiently prove that they had 
not pretended to give absolution. 

If some wicked person known to those before whom he acts goes 
through the ceremonies of Holy Mass and sacramental confession 
to make fun of the sacred rites of the Catholic Church, he is not 
faking the réle of the priest in the sense of Canon 2322; he and the 
others are just indulging in a shameful derision of things sacred. 
If a priest who is suspended from the celebration of Holy Mass and 
the administration of other Sacraments, or a priest who has broken 
away from the Catholic Church and perhaps become a minister in 
some Protestant Church, should say Mass or attempt to hear con- 
fessions, he does not incur the penalty of Canon 2322, because 
those penalties are enacted against those who are not ordained 
priests. 

Seminarians have to practise the ceremonies of Holy Mass be- 
fore they are ordained to the priesthood, and they of necessity 
have to perform the ceremonies and prayers and acts of adoration, 
the various genuflections and other reverences towards the un- 
consecrated host and the chalice which seem idolatrous in view of 
the fact that there is no true object of adoration. However, the 
element of deception is wanting and the practice of the sacred 
rites is necessary; wherefore, no sensible person can object to the 
practising of the sacred rites of Holy Mass by seminarians. 

Canon 2322 does not state that the imposter who pretends to 
say Mass or to hear sacramental confessions incurs irregularity, 
but Canon 985, n. 7, does declare an irregularity from crime 
against all who perform an act of Sacred Orders reserved to clerics 
in Major Orders when they have not received the Order they 
pretend to exercise. Now, the celebration of Holy Mass and the 
hearing of sacramental confessions is reserved to the Order of the 
priesthood. Anyone, therefore, who is not an ordained priest 
who pretends to say Mass or hear confessions incurs the irregular- 
ity of Canon 985, n. 7. 

The second paragraph of Canon 2322 states that, if one who is 
not an ordained priest usurps priestly functions other than that of 
saying of Holy Mass or hearing sacramental confessions, he is to 
be punished by the Ordinary in proportion to the gravity of his 
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guilt. The liturgical books of the Catholic Church specify what 
functions of the sacred liturgy are reserved to bishops, priests, 
deacons, etc. Since the bishops possess the fullness of the priest- 
hood, being the high-priests among priests, the usurpation of 
sacred functions reserved to bishops is a greater abuse of sacerdo- 
tal functions than the usurpation of those reserved to priests. 


Blasphemy and Perjury 

Persons who commit blasphemy or perjure themselves outside 
of court, are to be punished at the discretion of the Ordinary, 
especially if they are clerics (Canon 2323). 

The whole of Title XII of Book V of the Code deals with offen- 
ses against religion. Among these offenses blasphemy and per- 
jury are perhaps the most frequent violations of the virtue of 
religion, which is called by St. Thomas Aquinas the principal of 
the moral virtues. The grave obligation of mankind to give to 
God due adoration and reverence is violated by blasphemy and 
perjury. The Law of the Decretals punished blasphemy with 
public penance for seven weeks. If the offender refused to do 
this penance, he was to be punished with the interdict “‘ab ingressu 
ecclesize,’’ and if he died without reconciliation he was to be de- 
prived of ecclesiastical burial. Besides, pecuniary fines were to be 
imposed on the blasphemous (Decretales Gregorii IX, cap. 2, lib. 
V, tit. 26). Clerics guilty of blasphemy were, according to the 
Decretum Gratiani, to be removed from the clerical ranks (c. 10, 
C. 22, q.1). In the Old Testament (Lev., xxiv. 16) blasphemy is 
punished with death. The Justinian Code enacted capital pun- 
ishment for the offense. Though the above-quoted church laws 
and various others (e.g., Fifth Lateran Council, Constitution 
‘“‘Superne dispositionis,’’ May 5, 1514; Pope Pius V, Constitution 
“Cum primum,” April 1, 1566) enacted severe penalties against 
blasphemers, they did not adopt the full rigor of the Justinian 
Code and the Old Testament. In the course of time the positive 
penalties of the Canon Law fell into desuetude, and the ecclesias- 
tical judges imposed penalties at their discretion more or less 
severe according to the nature of the blasphemy and the qualifica- 
tions of the persons guilty of this offense. The Code of Canon 
Law follows that practice, and commits the amount of punish- 
ment to the discretion of the Ordinary. 
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Blasphemy is usually defined as contumelious speech against 
God. When the insult is not directly against God but against 
some Saint or sacred thing, it is called indirect or mediate blas- 
phemy because of the intimate connection these persons or things 
have with God. It is disputed among canonists whether such in- 
direct blasphemy is specifically the same as blasphemy directly 
against God. In the Constitution ‘Cum primum”’ of Pope Pius 
V, April 1, 1566, there are enumerated the penalties against those 
who blaspheme against God, Christ and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; for blasphemy against the other Saints the ecclesiastical 
judge is to use his discretion as to the penalties to be imposed 
(Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ I, n. 111). 

As to perjury outside of court the Code directs the Ordinary to 
punish the crime according to his discretion. It is a mockery of 
God to call upon Him as a witness to a falsehood which one wants 
to pass as the truth, or to call upon God as a witness to one’s 
promise when one has no intention of doing what one promises. 
In the Decretum Gratiani there are several decrees which prescribe 
that the perjurer be punished most severly (c. 7, Dist. 50; c. 9, 
Causa 3, q.5). The Decretals of Pope Gregory IX prescribe that 
clerics guilty of perjury be suspended from office and benefice, 
that they may be deprived of both, and that they may be deposed 
from the clerical ranks, according to the gravity of the guilt 
(cfr. Decretales Gregorii IX, cap. 2, lib. III, tit. 22; cap. 10, lib. II, 
tit. 22; cap. 10, lib. II, tit. 1). The Code of Canon Law commits 
the amount of punishment for perjury to the discretion of the Or- 
dinary, and demands that clerics be punished more severely than 
lay persons. The punishment for perjury in court is to be meted 
out by the judge in proportion to the guilt. 





Stressing the Non-Essentials 
By JosepH D. O’LEARY 


Despite the progress of the Liturgical Movement in this coun- 
try, there are still a great many Catholics who motivate their 
spiritual lives by stressing the non-essentials of religious practice. 
While in no way denying the efficacy of the Mass and the Sacra- 
ments, the fervor of many overlooks the powerful and ennobling 
influence of the Holy Sacrifice in the supernaturalizing of their 
individual and social joys and sorrows. The direction of many 
hearts is given to the offering of votive candles and the making of 
novenas to popular Saints. Tales are repeated with awesome 
pride of the great multitudes who come from all parts to attend 
the numerous devotions held at particular shrines. Boxes are set 
up in churches to receive the petitions of the faithful, and reports 
of cures and favors spur on the pious-minded to greater persever- 
ance, more prayers, and more candle-burning. In the larger 
cities the police must be on hand to direct the traffic of the job- 
seeking, miracle-craving crowds. If Father Brown at St. Mary’s 
Church refuses to listen to the votive-candle salesman and his 
glowing accounts of the money his neighbor Father Jones has 
taken in by using his firm’s special offering, if he seems content to 
follow the Ordo and have only those devotions ordered or recom- 
mended by the Church, Father Brown is promptly labelled old- 
fashioned by many of his parishioners and is held to be eccentric 
in his piety. And yet we are reliably informed that they kept the 
faith in Ireland with the Mass and the Rosary. 

Sentimentality warps true devotion, when it does not ultimately 
lead to complete shipwreck of the faith. How many there are who 
seek a cure or a job at a novena, and their prayers not being heard 
in the manner they ask are ready to throw overboard their whole 
religious life! ‘‘Not every one that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will 
of My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt., vii. 21). Our Divine Saviour never promised to 


take away all of our trials and sufferings. In fact, He has told us 
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to deny ourselves, to take up our cross daily and follow Him. All 
Christian teaching reminds us that there is no salvation except in 
the Cross. The very Saints themselves, in whose honor the devo- 
tions are made, would not, I fancy, be favorable to such strenuous 
seeking for favors and cures. If we read their lives aright, we find 
that they preferred sufferings and contempt. They welcomed 
trials that they might be made more like to Jesus Christ. Their 
motive in life was to do the will of God, and the Holy Sacrifice, 
the Sacraments and prayer gave them the strength to doit. They 
were never scandalized, as some pious Catholics are to-day, when 
told that “‘perhaps God wishes you to bear this trial.’ 

“Prayer is the lifting up of our minds and hearts to God, to 
adore Him, to thank Him for His benefits, to ask His forgiveness 
and to beg of Him all the graces we need whether for soul or body”’ 
(Baltimore Catechism). St. Thérése of the Child Jesus, who has 
many admirers and few imitators, says: “‘Prayer for me is an out- 
burst from the heart; it is a simple glance directed upwards to- 
wards heaven. It is a cry of gratitude and of love in the midst of 
trial and in the midst of joy. In a word, it is something exalted, 
supernatural, which dilates the soul and unites it with God.”’ 
That praise is the first consideration of prayer is certainly not 
common knowledge in these times. So many prayers and devo- 
tional exercises seem (like our economic life) to be dominated by 
excessive individualism and the spirit of private greed. Instead of 
centering our minds on God as most worthy of our love and rever- 
ence, they make personal, petty interests the primary concern. 
The offering of self to God that His will may be accomplished in us, 
the idea of sacrifice in our spiritual lives, is thus obscured, if not 
entirely forgotten. 

The point we are trying to make is that too much emphasis is 
placed on the non-essentials, on votive candles, on a specified 
number of prayers, on the efficiency of certain sacramentals, to 
the ultimate detriment of the true devotion we should have to- 
wards the essentials of our holy religion. Cardinal Schuster 
says: ‘“The ancient Fathers knew only one devotion, vast as the 
Catholic Church, holy with its holiness, and which, without es- 
tablishing any antithesis or denying all those minor forms of piety 
found in our prayerbooks, contained them all eminently. This 
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devotion, from the word ‘devovere,’ which implied the entire and 
absolute dedication of the whole man to God, is Catholic life it- 
self, attained from its most pure and primary sources, which are 
the Sacraments and the liturgy” (‘Liber Sacramentorum,”’ 
Italian edition). 

The proximate norm of Catholic living is “‘sentire cum Eccle- 
sia.’’ Where the Church puts the stress, we her children should 
put it. Our Ordo mentions only one Novena, that to the Holy 
Ghost in preparation for the Feast of Pentecost (prescribed by 
Leo XIII), and one Octave of prayer, the Church Unity Octave 
(recommended by the Holy See for the conversion of the world to 
Christ). Is it not evidence of misplaced emphasis that these two 
devotions, with a basis of true Catholicity, attract so few of the 
faithful, whereas dozens of other novenas, often with a basis of pure 
self-interest, are vastly more popular? 

A few years ago Pope Pius XI ordered a visitation of all the 
churches and religious institutions in Rome. In undertaking it 
the Holy Father remarked that he wished his diocese to be a 
model for all the dioceses of the world. Shortly thereafter, with 
much rejoicing on the part of those interested in the liturgical 
revival and with much regret and no little indignation on the part 
of pious itinerants (who go from shrine to shrine emphasizing the 
last end of prayer, petition, and neglecting the other ends), Cardi- 
nal Marchetti, Vicar General of His Holiness, abolished the use of 
votive candles in all the churches of Rome. We might well heed 
the reason for his action. His Eminence, who administers the 
Diocese of Rome, in the name of the Holy Father, says: “It 
might easily become what appears to be a superstitious usage, 
besides giving the impression that it is permitted for the sake of 
the money which it brings in.”” And he directs the clergy to re- 
mind the faithful ‘that a single Mass heard with piety and a 
single Communion devoutly received, will bring down more heav- 
enly blessings and favors than thousands of candles burned for 
days on end.”’ 

We are living in a critical time. American Catholics may be 
called on, as so many of their brethren in Christ in other parts of 
the world have been, to suffer for their religion. God grant that 
we may be found faithful if that day comes! But would it not be 
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a source of greater assurance if the piety of more of the faithful 
was being formed in accordance with the mind of the Church, 
through the primary and essential practices of religion rather than 
by a one-sided cultivation of emotion in their spiritual lives? 
In a world where selfishness rules it is our duty to stress living for 
God. To a people accustomed to many sensual influences, let us 
emphasize the value of pain. The mystery of suffering, the folly 
of the Cross, the Passion of Christ must be brought home to minds 
and hearts, if we are to produce virile, robust, convincing devotion 
to the Faith of our Fathers. Not by seeking the easy way out of 
difficulties, not by fleeing the cross, not by superficial religious 
practices, not by stressing non-essentials, not by emphasizing the 
last end of prayer, were the confessors and martyrs of old formed. 
The Saints were made by heeding Christ’s promise: ‘‘Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you” (Matt., vi. 33). 








Discipline and School Spirit 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The free principal in the parish school is worth her weight in 
gold. Is this an exaggeration? We think not. Enough has 
been said previously to convince even the casual reader that many 
services of the principal are indispensable in the conduct of a 
school. If a busy head-teacher attempts these administrative 
services as a part-time or over-time task, the school lacks tone 
and direction. In the small school of three or four classrooms 
there is some compensation in the fact that all pupils are per- 
sonally known to every one of the teachers. 

In the average eight-room school, and particularly in larger 
schools, the pupils lose contact with teachers other than their 
own. In their extra-classroom activities they need the super- 
vision of an official whose authority not even the largest or the 
most mischievous pupil dares to question. The watchful eye 
of a good disciplinarian is a constant curb to active youth on 
mischief bent. ‘‘Nothing young is capable of remaining quiet,” 
says an old adage of German origin. Every teacher of experience 
knows the truth of this. This native activity of youth needs a 
certain degree of repression. The teacher is trained to harness 
this activity and direct it into proper channels in the classroom. 
Outside the classroom the hazard of detection by an ever-present 
principal is the only sufficient curb of irrepressible youth. 

Perhaps we stress too much the disciplinary function of the 
principal. But in larger schools it is almost impossible to secure 
the coéperation of pupils and teachers in many essential activities 
without the guidance and counsel of a free principal. It is true 
that in the parish school system the pastor is charged with seeking 
the highest degree of effectiveness in his school. When the 
school grows beyond a certain point, it becomes physically im- 
possible for the pastor to attend to the multifarious duties of a 
principal. He delegates these duties to a trained official, and 
rejoices that they are better performed than he could himself 
perform them. 
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The building up of a school spirit that motivates pupils to care 
for school property is of value as a contribution to citizenship. 
The pupil who respects common property in the school will develop 
into the citizen that administers public trust honestly and effici- 
ently. Respect for the property of others leads to considerate- 
ness of the rights of others. 

School spirit becomes a factor in economic administration. 
In the schools of New York City the annual loss from the break- 
ing of windows and other acts of vandals reaches the staggering 
sum of $200,000. Chicago expends annually for the replace- 
ment of windows, broken largely through malicious and wanton 
destruction, an amount in excess of $150,000. Minneapolis 
affords an example of the saving possible through the building 
up of a school spirit that prompts all pupils to codperate in the 
care of school property. In that city over a period of five years 
the broken glass bill was reduced 75 per cent, chiefly through 
the codperation of principals, teachers and pupils. It is safe to 
say that in no group of diocesan schools of corresponding size does 
the expense for breakage and defacement of property reach the 
staggering figures mentioned. This is due in great part to the 
watchful vigilance of pastors and principals and to their success 
in impressing upon their young charges that destruction of school 
property is equivalently taking the money out of the pockets of 
their parents. 

The disciplinary measures employed in parish schools to guard 
against breakage seem at times to verge on tyranny. We ‘have 
known of cases where children were denied the use of a playground 
for a period of time because of the accidental breaking of a school 
window. The playground of many parish schools in large cities 
is so restricted that the occasional breaking of a window is almost 
unavoidable. We like the plan of a certain pastor who warns the 
boys to be careful but accepts the breaking of a window merely 
as an item of current expenses. The fact that the priests and 
the Sisters attached to a parish usually live on the plot of ground 
on which the school is located lessens materially the opportunity 
for malicious defacement and breakage. 

It is easy to stir up the pride of pupils in the appearance of 
their school building. The school is their home for many hours 
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of the day, and they resent injury to the building as they would 
resent a defacement of their home. They readily codperate to 
prevent any malicious destruction. The offender is made to 
understand that he is subject to the demands of common decency. 
The officers of a student government organization do not hesitate 
to take stern measures within their competence. Pupils fear 
ostracism by their fellows. This school spirit soon impresses 
upon the occasional pupil with vandalistic proclivities that “crime 
does not pay.” A spirit of emulation leads all pupils to strive 
with might and main to live up to standards constituted for 
themselves by themselves. It is a truly American standard— 
government of the people, by the people, for the people. 

A beautiful school is a joy for ever. It develops the esthetic 
sense of the pupils, and is its own best insurance against petty 
vandalism. There is very little temptation to deface the large 
well-lighted corridors and the beautifully painted walls of the 
standard modern school building. School architects of a genera- 
tion ago gave little attention to anything beyond the bare essen- 
tials. Their plans seemed to call for narrow ill-lighted corridors; 
the utilization of maximum space for classrooms gave the corri- 
dors the appearance and general atmosphere of a subterranean 
cavern. To-day in the ideal school there is provision made for a 
maximum of sunlight in the corridors as well as in the classrooms. 

Nor are school administrators and architects to-day content 
with mere plastered walls. The value of beautiful pictures in 
developing the esthetic sense is increasingly recognized. As 
an example in point, the Emerson School of Gary, Ind., has ex- 
pended approximately $14,000 on good pictures for the walls of 
its corridors and classrooms. It is worthy of note that the money 
came from no outside source; the children themselves earned 
the total amount over a period of about twenty years. The 
amount is large, and we doubt the advisability of taxing the in- 
dustry and enthusiasm of young pupils. Here is a field in which 
the vigor and power of a parent-teacher organization might ex- 
pend itself. The devotion of the Catholic Church through the 
centuries to architecture and art sets a precedent which any pastor 
may follow. 

Certainly many poor pictures find an undeserved place on the 
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walls of classrooms. They contribute less than nothing to the 
development of an esthetic sense. In one of her essays Agnes 
Repplier deplores the dehumanized lives of the Saints that many 
Catholic authors have given us. Should we not also deplore 
the miserable reproductions that give such a distorted conception 
of Christian art to the pupil? 

In the building up of a school spirit the principals and teachers 
should lead the way. If the pupils see good order maintained in 
the principal’s office and in the classroom, they will be stirred to 
imitation. We must not despise the contribution that is possible 
on the part of the custodians. The principal should enlist their 
codperation. It is easy to win the pupils and the teachers to 
work with and not against the custodians. It is not expecting 
the pupil to render janitorial service when we instruct him to re- 
frain from throwing paper on the floor of classrooms and corri- 
dors or on the lawn, since it can just as easily be placed in the 
wastebaskets provided for that purpose. The teacher shows the 
way when she is careful to keep the classroom in good condi- 
tion and thus prevent unnecessary custodial work. The prin- 
cipal and teachers should exert whatever pressure is necessary to 
make pupils observe the rules for the care of building and ground. 
The tactful principal soon wins the coéperation of the average 
custodian, who is delighted to find teachers and pupils codperative. 

The well-trained pupil will exert as much care to remove mud 
from his shoes when entering the classroom as when entering his 
own home. His mother is delighted when the school seeks to 
strengthen the training given at home. Home training gives 
an excellent preparation for the attitude that school spirit seeks 
to develop. The pupil with proper school spirit will treat the 
appurtenances and equipment of the school with as great care 
as he has been trained to employ in the use of home facilities. 
It is the old story. The parent is the first teacher; the school 
can expect to do little more than supplement the work of the home. 

A word in defense of the janitor is not out of place. He works 
long hours at tedious routine tasks, and often receives, at least 
in the parish school system, less than a living wage. If he is able 
to care for all the phases of custodial work, he is surely a skilled 
workman and should receive a proportionate wage. The day is 
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passed when the typical janitor was merely an able-bodied man, 
perhaps somewhat superannuated or too lazy to seek work else- 
where. The progressive parish has found that it is a real econ- 
omy to offer a wage that will attract a trained custodian. We 
should not expose ourselves to the reproach that the Catholic 
Church favors a living wage only in theory. On the other hand, 
when the wage is adequate the administrator of the parish school 
should demand competent service. 

We have not yet arrived at the point where the parish school 
system is able to maintain training schools for custodial service. 
We can find standards where instruction in such subjects is given 
to prospective janitors and custodians. One city school system 
offers the following subjects in its training school for custodians: 
(1) personal appearance of the janitor; (2) janitor’s tools and 
care of tools; (3) materials used in cleaning; (4) treating and 
preserving floors; (5) maintaining and cleaning floors; (6) clean- 
ing and dusting walls, woodwork, and furniture; (7) cleaning 
vitreous china, enamel surfaces, and metal surfaces; (8) cleaning 
glass; (9) vacation cleaning; (10) etiquette of the United States 
flag; (11) janitorial-engineering employees’ salary data; (12) 
precautions as to operation of heating and ventilating equipment; 
and (13) miscellaneous items, such as water traps, snow-shovel- 
ling and working hours. This is the program offered in the City 
of Minneapolis. We may not be able to emulate such an ambi- 
tious program, but it is not a mistake to use this list of topics as a 
basis for conference between principal and custodian when the 
work of the latter seems to fall below standard. 

It is not asking too much to demand that the parish principal 
be familiar with the normal service load of the custodian. Ina 
study of seventy city schools systems Reeves and Ganders found 
that the median amount of floor space per janitor amounted to 
17,300 square feet, with a range from 2862 to 37,619 square feet 
per janitor. A study of enrollment revealed that the average 
pupil enrollment per janitor was 313; the range was from 32 to 
1143 pupils. The average janitor in this study cared for ten class- 
rooms, with a spread from 1 to 18 rooms. Frequently the parish 
school janitor has an overload, and it becomes a physical impos- 
sibility to give standard service. When the principal complains 
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in such a case, we can readily understand why the janitor is 
heard to mutter something about Simon Legree. We feel that 
there are many cases where a conference of the pastor, the princi- 
pal and the janitor should result in the employment of an as- 
sistant. 

The pastor must exercise great discrimination in his choice of a 
school janitor. Recently a priest in charge of a large school for 
boys told the writer of employing three janitors in rapid suc- 
cession. They were all competent workmen, but each in turn 
had to be dismissed because investigated reports proved that his 
conduct was a moral hazard to the boys of the school. The dis- 
tressed principal had not employed any one of them without proper 
recommendations. He can be pardoned for thinking that we 
sometimes give recommendations without proper thought. 

The parish school will usually have need of a careful organiza- 
tion of schedules for the use of building and ground by teachers 
and pupils. A systematic plan of dismissal expedites the clear- 
ing of corridors and stairs. There is little efficiency in a quasi- 
military plan of dismissal that keeps groups of students standing 
in corridors or on stairs unnecessarily. We have known prin- 
cipals to take pride in the fact that they can conduct a fire drill 
and clear the building in less than two minutes, but it is distress- 
ing when ten minutes is consumed in a military dismissal to the 
accompaniment of a blaring school orchestra. We can empower 
teachers or monitors to modify the order of dismissal when ne- 
cessary to avoid keeping a certain group standing in line for sev- 
eral minutes. The teacher who has her pupils prepared for dis- 
missal should be allowed to move them if the way is clear, even 
though other groups that usually precede them in line are delayed 
for some cause or another. The typical reaction on the part of 
young pupils to unnecessary delay in dismissal is a reckless burst 
of activity as soon as they reach the street. Youth is thought- 
less, and under such conditions will rush pell-mell over street 
crossings where the traffic hazard is great. 

Good planning on the part of a school architect will place base- 
ment and toilet facilities for boys and girls as far apart as possible. 
There is justification to a complaint that children, especially 
younger children, cannot be regimented in the use of these facili- 
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ties. The tactful principal will establish regulations that pre- 
vent abuse of privileges, but a too rigid application of regulations 
in this matter may result in physical injury. Proper supervi- 
sion will abolish loitering in toilets and basements. Daily in- 
spection of the premises will reveal any need for more rigid dis- 
cipline. In every school there will be found a group of boys who 
will encourage loitering and loafing among their fellows. If this 
tendency is not properly checked, it leads readily to insubordina- 
tion, smoking on the sly, obscene conversation, defacement of the 
premises, and a general loss of morale among the pupils. Very 
young boys, aping their elders, deem it smart to smoke, and un- 
less they are curbed they contract an early addiction to cigarettes 
that is certainly harmful to health. 

The janitor is not, properly speaking, a disciplinary officer, 
but the attitude of the principal and the teachers towards him 
should convey to the pupils the impression that the janitor has 
authority to enforce school regulations regarding custodial care 
of the school building and its equipment. In no case may the 
pupils be allowed to flout his orders in this field. The principal 
will find that the janitor’s interest in the care of school property 
is a definite disciplinary asset. His care for and daily inspec- 
tion of the toilets and the basement may relieve the principal of a 
measure of responsibility. 

The principal will insist that the custodian keep the toilets in 
sanitary condition, clean and free from odor. Under the head of 
lighting in the school we have previously pleaded for adequate 
lighting of toilets. Unreasonable restrictions in the use of clean- 
ing and disinfecting materials sometimes impede the janitor. It 
is false economy to cut expenditures for these materials when 
this results in a fetid atmosphere productive of noisome odors 
that penetrate even to the classrooms. Generous applications 
of soap and water supplemented with a good disinfectant will 
work wonders. Do we really believe that cleanliness is next to 
godliness? Actual conditions, we fear, frequently proclaim this 
a discredited theory. 

The playground is an acute problem in many city parish schools. 
Values are high, and the average city parish neglects to provide 
adequate playground when erecting a new school. Standards 
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require that 100 square feet per pupil (Sears) be considered the 
minimum and that 200 square feet is desirable under certain con- 
ditions. The Sister principal rarely finds a city parish play- 
ground measuring up to these standards. Let her not give up in 
despair. Where the playground is inadequate for the entire en- 
rollment at one time, the principal can divide the pupil body into 
groups and assign each group a period for using the playground. 
It is better to provide small groups adequate space than to sacri- 
fice nearly all the values of a recess period by pouring the entire 
pupil body at one time into a totally inadequate space. The 
municipal authorities are found increasingly willing to block off 
portions of a street, little used by traffic, for play purposes during 
school hours. They usually require that the school assume the 
responsibility for placing and removing the street barriers to 
vehicular traffic. Boys of junior high school age readily take 
this responsibility upon themselves and fulfill it faithfully. 

It is distressing to have citizens object to the assignment of 
little used street space for school recreation purposes on the score 
that it may encourage children in the general use of the streets 
for play purposes. The child must have space for his activity. 
If we do not provide it in one way or another, he will find it for 
himself, sometimes amid the traffic hazards of a busy street, some- 
times on the lawns of neighbors who are less vigilant. Unless 
his elders assign him a space for play, it is futile to ask the child 
to sign a safety pledge that makes him promise ‘“‘not to roller- 
skate, coast his sled or play in the street or on the highway at any 
time.’’ This item is part of the safety pledge recently presented 
to the school children of Pennsylvania. 

This brief summary of the principal’s function as a physical 
administrator has stressed school spirit. School spirit, genuine 
school spirit, solves many disciplinary difficulties. This genuine 
school spirit does not consist in yelling ‘‘hurrah for our side,’’ nor 
in ignoring or contemning schools other than one’s own. True 
school spirit is found rather in a willingness to codperate in all 
activities that facilitate the work of the school and promote the 
general efficiency of the school plant. 





A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Clergy and the Arts 


It is a curious feature of all criticism of the clergy that if a priest is a 
scientist, a historian, or an artist, he is rarely, if ever, credited with 
absolute competence, because his priesthood is supposed either to stunt 
his intelligence or to hamper his freedom. On the other hand, if he is 
not a walking encyclopedia, he is dubbed an ignoramus or a philistine. 
The priest is expected to know everything, especially in the sphere of 
art, seeing that the plastic arts, music and architecture do indeed come 
within the range of his interest and profession. It is odd, to say the 
least, that no such demands for omniscience are made in the case of 
physicians, lawyers, or even scientists. The latter, in particular, may 
pursue as narrow a groove as they like, and wear blinkers as regards 
every other branch of knowledge; that circumstance will not prevent 
the world from bowing low before their “‘wisdom,’’ whenever they chance 
to make some pontifical statement, especially on religion, from amid 
the fumes and smells of their laboratory. And if some egregious blunder 
is brought home to them, these learned men are readily forgiven on the 
ground that they are specialists, say, on diseases of the kidney or the 
psychology of molluscs. But the priest is an obscurantist if he is not 
acquainted with the latest scientific hypothesis. Perhaps Catholics 
themselves are not always wholly immune from such sentiments. All 
too readily we imagine that those outside have a monopoly of brains. 
“There were the giants, those renowned men that were from the begin- 
ning, of great stature,” we are tempted to say with the contemporaries 
of Baruch (iii. 26); however, “the Lord chose not them: neither did 
they find the way of knowledge” (27). 

It must ever be borne in mind that the priest’s true and essential 
calling is to be a teacher and shepherd of souls. It is his duty as well 
as his glory to fashion men’s minds, hearts, and characters not so much 
for this world as for an eternal, though as yet invisible, world. Hence, 
his training, like that of any specialist, is of necessity a specialized and 
hence a restricted one, though no one will deny that his is the most truly 
liberal education of all. Though the priest is a man, with an essentially 
supernatural mission in the world, he still remains a man; hence, he 
may legitimately interest himself in all that makes for the beauty of 
human life. But he need not be an art connoisseur, though he should 
have such knowledge or ability to appraise art as is the heritage of any 
man of culture. As a matter of fact, such knowledge is indispensable, 
for he is the keeper of God’s house and like David of old he is anxious 
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to protest to the Lord that he has loved ‘“‘the beauty of His house, and 
the place where His glory dwelleth” (Ps. xxv. 8). It is necessary for 
the priest to have at least such knowledge as enables him to discrimi- 
nate between what is shoddy though flashy and the unpretentious aus- 
terity of true art. Yet, in the choice of statues, pictures or other ec- 
clesiastical furniture the priest should never be exclusively guided by 
the canons of art. Our churches are not for the purpose of providing 
an opportunity for artists to display their skill; on the contrary, their 
work must serve the spiritual purpose for which our sacred edifices exist. 
In other words, the priest is a shepherd of souls always, so that in the 
choice of artistic objects he must take into consideration the feelings 
of the people. This is not to say that he should pander to a really bad 
taste: on the contrary, he has the power—and he should use it—to 
educate and elevate taste. ‘‘Religion,’’ says a German writer, “is in 
no need of art, but art needs religion. Art may be a welcome help 
to religion, more it can never be.’”’ To the artist, his art is his last end; 
to the priest it is an accessory, something subservient to an end that 
has little or nothing to do with art. Hence, when there is question of 
getting a statue, a picture, or a window, there is often conflict between 
the artist and the priestly patron. The former has his artist’s ‘‘con- 
science,’’ the latter thinks primarily of how his people will react to the 
statue, or the picture. Hence the multiplication of statues and pic- 
tures in the style of the “‘Little Flower,’ St. Anthony of Padua, or even 
Our Lady of Lourdes. (Incidentally, when Bernadette saw that 
image—so well known the world over—she said that Our Lady did 
not look like it.) Everything in our churches should be artistic, that is, 
conformable to the eternal canons of true art; yet, at the same time it 
should satisfy the sense of the faithful. The latter are perfectly capable 
of appreciating a good thing when they see it; at any rate, it will not 
take long to educate them; but they will always shrink from the fan- 
tastic, the freakish, the very modern—the art nouveau at least in its 
“artiest’”’ oddities. 

The same applies to music. If a priest is something of a musician, 
he has an endless source of enjoyment in himself; a moderately well- 
played sonata of Beethoven by oneself yields far more joy than the 
hearing of it by an expert on the radio. And it will help the priest in 
the ticklish matter of his choir. Here a reasonable knowledge of music 
will prevent extremes. The Plain Chant fan would attach an almost 
sacramental value to what is, at best, a secondary matter, and though 
this ancient music, when well sung, admirably suits our liturgy, the 
glorious polyphony of the great masters does so no less; nor is it con- 
demned or even merely tolerated by the Church, for, on the contrary, 
the noble Pontiff Pius X expressly approved this significant music in 
which the prayer and praise of the Church on earth finds so sublime and 
majestic an expression. 
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These thoughts are based on a striking article by Fr. J. Kreitmaier 
in the March number of Stimmen der Zeit. In a totalitarian State an 
editor’s lot is worse than the policeman’s—it is positively dangerous. 
He must be wary in the choice of his articles. This one was quite “‘safe’’ 
from the editorial point of view, and it is something to be grateful for in 
itself. I recommend it to those able to read German. To sum up, I 
may be permitted to quote and slightly to adapt some famous lines: 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 

Credo equidem; vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 
Tu regere imperio populos . . . memento. 

He tibi erunt artes.... 


That is, to rule, to shepherd Christ’s flock is the priest’s task: the 
rest he may well leave to others, though since art also is from God he 
should take some interest in it. 


Revealing Hidden Faults of Public Men 


To rob another of his good name or reputation is a grave sin, because 
it deprives a man of a possession more valuable than any material goods, 
even than life itself (St. Thomas, II-II, Q. Ixxiii, art. 2). It may be 
asked whether this principle is of such universal application as to cover 
our public men. Modern journalism, with its blatant sensationalism, 
is notoriously no respecter of the private lives of men in high places, es- 
pecially if they happen to stand for ideas or a policy differing from those 
of the wealthy men who own and control the press. L’Amzi du Clergé 
of March 11 discusses the point at some length, and it is not difficult 
to see the opportuneness of such a study, for, even in these days when 
sensational events or at least sensational statements in the papers suc- 
ceed one another with breathless rapidity, most people must still re- 
member how a venomous, pitiless press campaign in France first hounded 
a politician out of public life and eventually drove him to suicide. There 
is not the slightest doubt but that the unhappy man’s life was made 
unbearable to him by the inhuman attitude of his political enemies. 

Now, the principle of St. Thomas as stated above is of universal appli- 
cation, and applies to public men as well as to private individuals. The 
only exception is this, that the private crimes or defects of a man may 
be made known to the public if the public good demands it, for the 
common good primes the particular good of the individual. The whole 
matter, as regards public men, has been neatly put by a learned Domini- 
can—it is to the effect that the common good demands that a man 
should be equal to his task. Hence, those who oppose him are per- 
fectly justified in making capital out of any mistakes, errors or offenses, 
whether known or as yet secret, which show that he is not suited to the 
office he holds or ambitions. But such faults or errors as are purely 
private and which in no way affect his political duties may not be freely 
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divulged. But here also a distinction must be made. There are things 
which, it is claimed, concern no one but himself, as for instance a man’s 
belonging to a secret society. But the fact that a man is a Freemason 
(at least where there is question of Continental Freemasonry) is bound 
to alter or affect his outlook on life on many points, especially where 
religion is concerned. Hence, it is quite lawful to make such a fact 
known; it isevenaduty. The same holds good of a man who has been 
through the divorce court, or one who has been fraudulently bankrupt, 
perhaps more than once. Such a man’s moral character offers no 
guarantee that he will be a reliable, conscientious public servant; hence, 
to make known these incidents can be no sin. In fact, it may very 
well be argued that a man who solicits the votes of the electorate invites 
investigation into his life, for it stands to reason that, if in private life 
we only enter into partnerships with persons whose character appears 
to us irreproachable, we also expect the private lives of our public men 
to be above suspicion. 

In brief, the right to one’s reputation is both demanded and limited 
by reason of the common good. That is the principle, but its application 
is fraught with not a little difficulty; there may be occasions when it is 
imperative that silence should cover even grave delinquencies of public 
men, if their manifestation would provoke a public crisis, a national 
panic, and so forth, and even when such a revelation is made, charity and 
justice must still be guiding principles. No one can fail to see that 
methods such as those alluded to at the beginning, which were publicly 
condemned by the highest ecclesiastical authority in France, must be 
reprobated by every decent man, not to speak of sincere Christians. 


The Priesthood of the Christian People 


Liturgisches Leben (Dr. Pinsk, Berlin), in its January-April issue, has 
a lengthy paper by a parish priest on the priesthood of the Christian 
people. The author complains that the notion of this priesthood— 
“a royal priesthood,” as St. Peter calls it (I Peter, ii. 2-10)—has been 
whittled down to meaning no more than a purely spiritual priesthood 
offering spiritual sacrifices (namely, prayer, etc.); and he describes 
this attitude as the result of the exaggeration of the Reformers who, 
precisely on the plea that all Christians are priests in virtue of their 
membership of Christ, wanted to do away, and did do away as much 
as in them lay, with the particular or specific priesthood which belongs 
to those alone on whom it has been bestowed by the laying on of hands 
by the successors of the Apostles. The general priesthood is the effect 
of Baptism, and is still further developed by the gift of the Holy Ghost 
in Confirmation. The writer sees in the Pope’s call to a return to a full 
liturgical life, by means of the greatest possible personal share of the 
people in the Eucharistic Sacrifice and by ‘‘Catholic Action,’’ a fresh 
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proclamation of this universal priesthood and its highest function. 
He contends that in the early Church there was not the same sense of 
absolute distinction between clergy and laity as is so deeply ingrained 
to-day. ‘““The Clerical Order’’ represents not so much a select, sepa- 
rate state within the chosen people, but the order of that people—one 
charged with a special duty. The special priesthood presupposes the 
universal one, for the former exists solely for the sake of the latter. The 
duty of the hieratic priesthood is to fashion the royal priesthood of the 
people of God, so to mature and sanctify the lay priesthood and the 
personal priesthood that the whole Christian people may offer itself 
as a holy and acceptable sacrifice to God (p. 12). However, in this 
matter it is necessary to avoid all exaggeration of speech, and always 
to bear in mind the very real difference between this general priestly 
dignity of God’s people and the supernatural powers that are exclusively 
communicated by the laying on of hands. There is always a danger 
of enthusiasm or strong convictions leading us too far, and such possi- 
bilities exist also in the admirable doctrine of the Mystical Body which 
has become so popular a theme within recent years. For want of space 
I must refer those able to read German to the text of the long, provoca- 
tive article. 


Brevities 


Civilta Cattolica of March 20 has several good articles—the opening 
one being a seasonable study of the events of the first Easter Sunday 
morning, whilst Fr. Brucculeri treats at some length of ‘‘Capitalistic 
Economy.” 

La Vie Spirituelle et Mystique of March opens with a paper by the 
Abbot of Buckfast on the meaning of the word ‘Sacrament.’ P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange will help many readers with his lucid explanations 
on the very difficult subject of ‘‘sins of ignorance, frailty and malice,” 
though not a few may think that he takes a somewhat rigorist view. 

In the Revue Thomiste (March-April) Fr. M. J. Nicolas, O.P., con- 
cludes his study on what he describes as ‘‘Le concept intégral de la 
Maternité divine.” His conclusion is that ‘‘Mary’s predestination, 
which separates her from all other creatures, aims before all else at 
making of her soul the soul of a mother beatified by the possession of 
her Son, so that the grace and glory of Mary is not simply superadded 
to her life as a mother—merited by it; it is the very life of her mother’s 
soul as such. The peculiar sanctity of Mary was and always is to be 
a mother with her whole soul. She found her God in her Son; hence, 
she was a mother in an unique sense.” 

Documentation Catholique of March 27 gives the text of important 
documents issued by Propaganda for the Catholics of the new Empire 
of Manchukuo. The Holy See was the first to recognize the new State. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


Did We Receive the Holy Ghost in Confirmation? 
Reverend Editors: 


In a company of priests the conversation turned to the question 
whether it is theologically correct to say that in Confirmation the bap- 
tized Catholic receives the Holy Ghost. The affirmative side supported 
their contention with the statement of the Baltimore Catechism wherein 
it is stated: ‘“‘Confirmation is a Sacrament through which we receive the 
Holy Ghost to make us strong and perfect Christians and soldiers of 
Jesus Christ.”” Secondly, the Acts of the Apostles (viii. 14-17) speaks of 
the Samaritan converts on whom the Apostles laid hands, ‘‘and they 
received the Holy Ghost.” 

The opponents construed the Baltimore Catechism to mean that in 
Confirmation the baptized Catholic receives ‘‘the seven-fold gifts of the 
Holy Ghost,” and that the term ‘Holy Ghost”’ in the definition of Con- 
firmation is to be taken in a broad sense. In support of this, they adduce 
the following arguments. 

(1) Tanquerey (‘‘Tract. De Confirmatione,” ed. 1919, n. 461) says: 
“Confirmatio est Sacramentum N. Legis, quo baptizatus im gratia 
roboratur et ut miles Christi signatur.”’ 

(2) Davis (‘‘Moral Theology,” III, p. 71) says: ‘Confirmation is a 
Sacrament of the New Law, whereby the grace of the Holy Spirit is 
given to the baptized. . . that the recipient may firmly believe and cour- 
ageously profess the Faith.” 

(3) The Holy Ghost is, strictly speaking, received only in the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders, as is shown by the rite of ordination of deacons and 
priests, and in the rite of consecration of bishops. 

(a) In the ordination of deacons, the ordaining bishop, while imposing 
hands on the ordinand, says: “Receive the Holy Ghost, that you may 
have strength, etc.”’ 

(b) In ordaining priests, the bishop says: ‘‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whose sins thou shalt forgive, they are forgiven, etc.”’ 

(c) In the consecration of bishops, the consecrators simply say: 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,” meaning that the fullness of the priesthood 
is given. 

(4) The Holy Ghost is not even mentioned in the formula of the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, which says: “I sign thee with the sign of the 
cross and I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name, etc.”’ 

(5) At the beginning of the ceremony of Confirmation, the bishop prays 
that those about to be confirmed might receive the seven-fold gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and he enumerates the gifts. 
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(6) Points 3 and 4 are further corroborated by the sacred canons of the 
Council of Trent (Can. 4 De Ordine: ‘‘Si quis dixerit, per sacram Ordina- 
tionem non dari Spiritum Sanctum, ac proinde frustra Episcopos dicere: 
‘Accipe Spiritum Sanctum... .’ A.S.”” Nothing to this effect is said by 
the Council about the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

(7) The difference between receiving the ‘‘Gifts of the Holy Ghost” in 
Confirmation and ‘‘the Holy Ghost” Himself in Sacred Orders would be 
similar to that of receiving Christ’s grace in the Sacrament of Penance 
and Christ Himself in the Holy Eucharist. 

It would seem then that, strictly speaking, in the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation only the ‘‘Gifts of the Holy Ghost’’are received, whereas in the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders the ‘‘Holy Ghost’’ Himself is received. This 
would find support in the opinion of those theologians who hold that 
Confirmation was instituted by Christ during His lengthy discourse on 
the Holy Ghost to the Apostles before the Last Supper (John, xiv. 16; 
Noldin, ITI, n. 84). 

In conclusion, then, could it be safely taught that the ordination of the 
Apostles to the priesthood began at the Last Supper and ended on Easter 
Sunday evening (John, xx. 22-23), and that fifty days later they were 
consecrated bishops when they received the fullness of the Holy Ghost on 
Pentecost Sunday? 

Realizing the difficulty and the danger in speaking of the divine in 
language that is only human, we submit the above to your judgment and 
the kind consideration of the readers of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW. 

SACERDOS. 


The Blessed Virgin Mary—Co-Redemptrix 
Rev. Editors: 

Having read with much interest the communications that lately 
appeared in the HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW concerning the 
title of Co-redemptrix attributed to the Blessed Virgin Mary, I thought 
that it might be useful to add a few words to the discussion, not though 
as siding with one or the other of the disputants, but just to give ex- 
pression to my humble opinion regarding the Blessed Virgin’s right to 
the title of Co-redemptrix, and the sense in which it may be applied 
to her. Surely, the better the faithful understand the extraordinary 
gifts and prerogatives of the Mother of all graces, the greater will be 
the glory and honor they give her and the more they will be inspired 
by confidence in her intercession. My sincere wish, therefore, is that 
by this communication the understanding of the mystery in question 
may to some extent be furthered. 

It is my opinion that the Blessed Virgin Mary has a right to the 
title of Co-redemptrix, and that it is to be attributed to her in a 
real sense. My reasons, in brief, are: 
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The Blessed Virgin Mary was by Divine Providence destined from 
eternity to become the Mother of Christ the Redeemer. In order to 
make her worthy of this unique dignity, God preserved her, in view 
of the future merits of the Redeemer, from original sin and consequently 
also from the evil of self-love, by which she became immune from all 
sin. And through His Angel God declared her full of grace, that is, 
full of divine charity, the grace of all graces. 

Furthermore, she was by Divine Providence destined to codperate 
with the Redeemer in the work of the redemption, that is, to share 
His sufferings for our salvation. 

Now, in order to become the mother of the Saviour, and in order 
that her codperation be true and also meritorious on her part, her free 
consent was required and readily given. She consented to become 
Mother of the Redeemer when she said at the ‘‘Annunciation”’: ‘Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me according to thy word,” 
and we must bear in mind that she gave it only after being assured 
by the Angel of the integrity of her virginity. 

And she also willingly gave her consent to suffer with her Divine 
Son at the offering of the sacrifice of our redemption, when in obedience 
to the Law she offered Him up in the temple, even though advised by 
the Holy Ghost that a “sword would pierce her soul’”—at His passion 
and death according to the will of the Father. 

But how could she, a mere creature, share in the sufferings of the 
Divine Redeemer, so as to participate really and effectively in the 
redemption (a work essentially superhuman) and thus merit in a true 
sense the title of Co-redemptrix? 

The answer would seem to be that she was qualified for the purpose 
through Christ the Redeemer Himself. For, since she was full of grace 
as we know, we may say that the charity of Christ had been infused 
into her soul by the Holy Ghost. Thus made partaker of the divine 
nature, she could even before the redemption of mankind say, like St. 
Paul after redemption: ‘I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal., ii 20); and also: “I now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and 
fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my 
flesh for His body which is the Church’’ (Col., i. 2, 4). Hence, we may 
say that, united with Christ in one and the same charity, her sufferings 
that like a sword pierced her heart became also the Saviour’s sufferings, 
and were as such offered up by Him for our redemption. 

Moreover, in consideration of the fact that her free consent was 
a necessary preliminary for both the incarnation and the passion of the 
Redeemer, we may even say that our salvation, as it was carried out, 
was by divine disposition made dependent on her codperation. Thus, 
taking it all in all, I think we may safely conclude that the most glorious 
title of Co-redemptrix is, by right and in a real sense, to be applied 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary as mother of the Redeemer. 
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Finally, allow me to add here that, in consequence of her real and 
pious coéperation with Christ for our redemption, we may also in a real 
sense call the Blessed Virgin Mary our Mother, for she had a real share 
in our regeneration by which we, as partakers of the divine nature, 
became children of God indeed, so that as members of the mystical 
body of Christ we too are qualified to codperate at the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice together with our Redeemer—not only for our own salvation 
but also for that of our fellow-men—and say with St. Paul: ‘I now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you and fill up those things that are wanting 
of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh for His body which is the Church.” 


St. Jerome’s College, A. WEILER, C.R. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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Answers to Questions* 


Concerning the Manner of Making the Way of the Cross 


Question: Would you kindly answer the following two questions: 

(1) In a church where the Blessed Sacrament is kept, many indi- 
viduals when making the Way of the Cross genuflect towards each Sta- 
tion. One priest contends that those who do genuflect should genuflect 
to the Blessed Sacrament; another priest says that the genuflection 
should be made towards the Station. Which is correct? 

(2) Ina chapel where the Blessed Sacrament was formerly kept but 
is no longer now reserved, the people continue to genuflect as they enter 
the chapel or pass by the main altar. Is it correct to do so according to 
the liturgy of the Church? 

CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: There is no rubric or rule on the point whether one 
should genuflect to the Station or to the Blessed Sacrament. 
One need not expect any rule on that point, because it is entirely 
optional whether one moves from Station to Station without ever 
genuflecting, or one genuflects at each Station. If the prayer: 
‘‘We adore Thee, O Christ, and bless Thee, etc.,’’ is said at each 
Station, a genuflection is suggested at the word “‘adore,”’ and it 
is perfectly proper to genuflect towards the Station or the cross 
over each Station. A cross or a crucifix as the symbol of our re- 
demption has from ancient times been honored with prostrations 
and genuflections. At the Mass celebrated at an altar where 
the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved, the altar boy is directed 
to genuflect on one knee when arriving at the altar; he is to 
genuflect also in the middle, whenever during the Mass he passes 
from one side to the other, and finally on leaving the altar. The 
priest who is to say Mass at such an altar should not genuflect, 
but bow profoundly before the crucifix (November 16, 1906; 
Decreta Auth., n. 4193). In Holy Week a genuflection is made to 
the cross from the beginning of the Good Friday services to the 
Mass on Holy Saturday (Decreta Auth., nn. 3049, 3059). 

Concerning the genuflection before the main altar in chapels 
where the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved, it is entirely in 


* During Fr. Woywod’s three months’ absence in Europe, kindly address com- 
munications to him % THe HomILeTic AND PASTORAL Review, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 
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harmony with the ancient practice of the Church, for that mark 
of respect was paid to the altar long before the Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved on the altar, as Fortescue points out (‘“The Cere- 
monies of the Roman Rite Described,” p. XXIII). A remnant 
of the ancient practice is retained in the Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites of August 30, 1892 (Decreta Auth., n. 
3792), where all except the Canons of the cathedral church are 
during sacred functions to genuflect to the crucifix on the main 
altar even in churches and chapels where the Blessed Sacrament 
is not reserved. 

Concerning the prayers at each Station, it may be well to re- 
mind our readers that nothing is required for the purpose of 
gaining the indulgences other than a short reflection on the 
sufferings of Christ either in general or on the individual inci- 
dents as depicted in the Stations. The devout reading of the 
short meditations given in various forms in approved prayer 
books will answer the purpose. By laudable custom an Our 
Father, Hail Mary and Glory are usually added at each Station, 
but it is not necessary to do so in order to gain indulgences. 


Daylight-Saving Time and Obligations in Which the Point of 
Midnight Is Important 


Question: I have been under the impression that the use of time in 
Canon Law permitted one to use the time either way simultaneously; 
for example, on Friday night after 12 o’clock midnight according to 
daylight saving time to eat meat and also finish the Divine Office for 
Friday before one o’clock. If these two obligations can be fulfilled 
thus, why can one not eat a meat sandwich between 12 and 1 o’clock 
on Friday night and also say Mass or receive Holy Communion the next 
day, as we have two different obligations—namely, abstaining from meat 
and fasting for Holy Mass or Communion. Some priests with whom I 
discussed the matter said that such practice was not lawful. What is 
the rule in the matter? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: We have written before on this question in the pages 
of the REvIEw. However, since the points concerning daylight- 
saving time become practical every year in summer time when 
many sections of the country make daylight-saving time legal 
time, and since many of our readers may not have at hand former 
volumes of the REvIEw, we shall briefly indicate the teaching 
of canonists and moralists on the questions arising out of the 
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difference between the ordinary time followed for most of the 
year and the daylight-saving time. 

The best discussion we have been able to find on the subject 
of figuring the time of midnight for various obligations in which 
that point of time is of importance, is given by Michiels in his 
“Norme Generales Juris Canonici,” II, pp. 134-149. The 
Code of Canon Law, in Canon 33, § 1, reads: ‘In reckoning the 
hours of the day, the common custom of the place is to be fol- 
lowed, but in the private celebration of Holy Mass, private reci- 
tation of the Divine Office, in receiving Holy Communion and 
in the observance of fast and abstinence, one may deviate from 
the common custom of the place and follow the local true time, 
or the mean time, or the legal time, or any of the several other 
ways of computing time.”’ In our ‘Practical Commentary” 
(I, n. 23) we discussed the application to various cases that may 
arise under the rule concerning the point of midnight, and we 
followed what seemed at the time the majority opinion of com- 
mentators, which was against the freedom of breaking the ab- 
stinence on Friday night after 12 midnight daylight-saving time 
(because Saturday had begun) and saying Holy Mass or receiving 
Holy Communion on Saturday, because if one stopped eating 
before one o’clock daylight-saving time, one had not eaten since 
midnight of standard time. Reconsidering the matter, we would 
not say that it is unreasonable thus to make use of the difference 
of time. 

Is Canon 33, § 1, entirely new in the Code of Canon Law? No, 
there were several decisions concerning the different ways ac- 
cording to which midnight may be figured, and generally speaking 
liberty was granted to follow the customary or legal way of reck- 
oning time and the local true time, which in many places would 
be different from the customary and legal time. What was want- 
ing was the application of the time rule to various practical cases, 
or, to say the least, such applications were very incomplete in 
the commentaries on the former Canon Law. With the pro- 
mulgation of the Code of Canon Law many of the commentators 
began to apply the time rule to a variety of cases. 

The various duties that frequently occur in reference to mid- 
night are: (1) the obligation to say the Divine Office between 
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midnight and midnight (7.e., within the twenty-four hours of a 
day); (2) fast and abstinence which are of obligation for twenty- 
four hours from midnight to midnight; (3) the natural fast 
from midnight for the celebration of Holy Mass and the reception 
of the Eucharist; (4) the hours for celebrating Holy Mass from 
dawn to one hour after midday (Mass may not be begun later 
than 1 p.m., according to Canon 821, § 1). The different laws 
which have to do with midnight or midday are not necessarily 
connected with or dependent on one another. If they seem to 
be connected as in the example that is given by our correspondent 
and is mentioned by many commentators (viz., eating meat on 
Friday night between 12 o’clock midnight and 1 o’clock daylight 
saving time and saying Holy Mass or receiving Holy Communion 
on Saturday), it is merely an accidental concurrence of the two 
different laws. Nobody doubts that it is lawful to say Holy 
Mass on the next day, though one has eaten between 12 midnight 
and 1 o’clock daylight-saving time. Likewise, nobody denies 
that one may eat meat after 12 o’clock midnight daylight-saving 
time on Friday night. But when one and the same person 
wants to do both, the commentators on the law begin to disagree. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the one who does both things has 
not broken either law. Wherefore, Michiels and other commen- 
tators on the Code are of the opinion that there is no inconsistency 
here nor any abuse of the freedom granted by Canon 33, § 1. 

In one and the same obligation on the same day complications 
may arise. One might eat meat on Thursday night between 12 
and 1 o’clock daylight-saving time because it is still Thursday 
according to standard time, and on Friday night one might want 
to eat meat after 12 midnight daylight-saving time on the plea 
that Friday is passed. Is that a correct use of the time rule of 
Canon 33, § 1? It does not seem correct because the Friday 
abstinence obliges for the space of a natural day (1.e., twenty- 
four hours), and in the given case the day would be abbreviated 
by one hour. 


Company-Keeping without Intention to Marry 


Question: A young man and woman are keeping company in much 
the same way as would those who contemplate marriage. They think 
a great deal of each other, and feel that they need the friendship of each 
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other. The man was validly married in the Church and has been di- 
vorced. His wife is again married. The girl in the case is single, young, 
and a good Catholic. 

I maintain that such a friendship is wrong and cannot be tolerated, 
for it is an occasion of sin and no marriage between them is possible in 
the Catholic Church. They wish to carry on the friendship and be 
good Catholics, and insist that they will do nothing forbidden by the 
Church. They want to carry on even without hope of marriage, en- 
joying a sort of platonic love. Can they go on like this and be permitted 
to receive the Sacraments? The marriage of the man is known but not 
generally. It seems that some priest told them that such a friendship 
could be possible, and that a priest who was well acquainted with their 
case could admit them to the Sacraments. I submit the case because 
they promise to abide by the decision of a theologian who is impartial. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: This is not an isolated case. The more frequent 
form of it is when Catholic young ladies are keeping company 
with divorced non-Catholic men. There are, of course, many 
more non-Catholic divorced men than Catholic. Without fear 
of contradiction by any Catholic scholar we can say that such 
steady and intimate friendship is morally wrong according to the 
law of God. It is not necessary to look for a prohibition by the 
Church of such friendships between persons of the opposite sex, 
for the law of God that obliges us to lead a chaste life also obliges 
us to make use of all reasonable safeguards and to avoid proxi- 
mate and unnecessary occasions of sin. Theoretically speaking, 
there may be such a thing as platonic love, and possibly there 
may be two young people of the opposite sex who even in in- 
timate friendship may be able to keep from sins of unchastity. 
We are not sure that many level-minded people would endorse 
that opinion. This much is certain: if such a thing is possible, 
it is abnormal, for the sexual instinct is part of normal human 
nature. 

Father Kirsch (‘‘Sex Education and Training in Chastity,” 
p. 443) says: “‘The rules laid down for the days of courtship by 
several of our correspondents can best be summarized by quoting 
the old rule of the theologians: Company-keeping will be proper 
if these conditions are observed, (1) there must be the intention 
to marry; (2) there must be a probability or at least a possibility 
of marriage; (3) the proprieties must be observed.” There is 
a possibility that two persons of the opposite sex are so con- 
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stituted as not to feel sexual attraction towards each other but 
merely want each other’s companionship. Even so, their steady 
association may become a proximate occasion of sin, because it 
is impossible to foretell when the friendship may turn into sinful 
relationship, and when it does, it will be practically speaking 
impossible to separate as they must. For once the association 
turns into a proximate occasion of sin, no excuse of friendship 
can permit them to associate further. With persons who have a 
right to keep company (that is to say, where marriage is contem- 
plated), there is a valid reason for exposing themselves to such 
danger, and they must with all sincerity endeavor to make the 
proximate occasion remote. No such excuse can be urged by 
young people between whom marriage is not possible. 

There is another element in the present case which may not 
be overlooked, the element of scandal. Our correspondent 
says that at present it is not generally known that the man is 
married and divorced. So long as some people know that he is a 
married man, it will not be long before many others know it. 

To conclude, we do not think any priest justified in permitting 
the young people under those circumstances to receive the Sacra- 
ments if they persist in this company-keeping. 


Surplice and Stole at Sick Calls 


Question: May the priest dispense with surplice and stole when he 
brings Holy Viaticum to a patient in his parish for the reason that he 
wears no cassock? 

Does the Church approve of taking the Host from the ciborium with- 
out surplice and stole for the reason that the priest does not wear the 
cassock? READER. 


Answer: There is a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments of December 23, 1912 (Acta Ap. Sedis, IV, 725), 
which prescribes that when the Blessed Sacrament is carried 
secretly to the sick (as is always done in the United States), the 
priest should wear the stole under his coat, and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment should be carried in a pouch suspended around the neck and 
resting on his breast under the coat. The rubrics of the Roman 
Ritual contain the same direction, and add that at the house of 
the sick person the priest should put on a surplice (Titulus IV, 
cap. 4, n. 29). Dunne (“The Ritual Explained,’ Herder, Lon- 
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don, 1928) states that in England “there seems to be an im- 
memorial custom to the contrary (7.e., of wearing the stole under 
one’s coat), by virtue of which there is some ground for holding 
that there is no strict obligation of observing the rule.’”’ He 
admits that it would be better to observe the rubric because 
greater reverence is shown to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Concerning the wearing of the surplice when the priest transfers 
a Host from the ciborium to the small pyx for sick calls, he is to 
wear a surplice and white stole. The Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore (n. 264) says that when the priest takes the Blessed 
Sacrament from the tabernacle he should wear surplice and stole. 
To this Augustine (‘‘Liturgical Law,’ p. 321, footnote) remarks 
that it is recommended, not prescribed, that he wear a cassock. 
Since the surplice is never worn over the secular clothes, the 
Plenary Council doubtless meant that the priest should wear 
cassock and surplice. There is no great difficulty in doing this, 
for it takes only a few moments to remove the cassock and sur- 
plice. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for Sundays and Feasts 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Meaning of the Church 


By F. W. Hopce 


“The Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt., vii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Importance of the Ninth Article of the Creed. 
(2) Reasons for a clear understanding of this Article. 
(3) Meaning of the word “Church.” 
(4) Mysteries which the word ‘Church’ comprises. 
(5) Other names given the Church in Scripture. 


The purpose of the Catholic Church is to teach all nations the truth 
taught by Christ, and to help all men to become holy. In a phrase, it 
is her mission to teach and to sanctify. Christ Himself did not spend 
more’ than thirty-three years on earth; and of these only three were 
devoted to public work. But that all men might have an opportunity 
of learning the truths He taught the Apostles, He established a Church, 
the Catholic Church, which will endure until the end of time. 

The foundation of the Church by Christ will be fully dealt with in 
subsequent Instructions; the purpose of this Instruction is to stress the 
importance of the Ninth Article as a whole, and to explain more par- 
ticularly the meaning of the word ‘‘Church.” 


Importance of the Ninth Article of the Creed 


All the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed are, from the standpoint of 
Divine Revelation, of equal importance; for all the truths they enunciate 
have been revealed by God. To establish the importance of any article 
of Catholic belief, it is enough to know that it has been revealed by God; 
and every article of the Apostles’ Creed is a part of God’s Revelation. 
In like manner it would be erroneous to say that any one of the Ten 
Commandments is more important than another. Every one of these 
Commandments has been made by God; and so far as the Command- 
ments themselves are concerned, it is impossible to say that one Com- 
mandment is more important than another. If then we ever say that 
one Article of the Creed is of special importance, or that one of the Ten 
Commandments calls for particular stress, this is because of some 
special circumstance arising from the condition of human nature, which, 
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owing to varying circumstances of time and place, requires now this 
truth, now that truth, now this Commandment, now that Command- 
ment, to be given special emphasis. So, when we say that the impor- 
tance of the Ninth Article should be stressed, all we mean is that there 
are reasons why a Catholic needs the most careful instruction in Catholic 
doctrine about the Church. And here are the reasons. 

First, a Catholic whose mind is deeply imbued with the truth taught 
in this Article, will easily escape the danger of heresy. Now, the mean- 
ing of heresy is this: to hold or maintain a false opinion in matters of 
faith or morals in defiance of the authority of the Church, and to do this 
with obstinacy. The false opinion in question would be any opinion con- 
tradicting a doctrine concerning faith or morals already defined by the 
Church. Thus, a heretic is not one who happens to find that one or more 
of his opinions on matters of faith or morals iserroneous. After all, a 
good Catholic is always glad to adjust his opinions to the teaching of 
the Church and welcomes correction, knowing that it is universal with 
human nature to make mistakes. But if such a one were told that a 
certain opinion of his was in conflict with the defined teaching of the 
Church and yet obstinately persisted in his error, such a one, I say, 
would come within the limits of the Church’s definition of a heretic. 
Thus, to be a heretic, it is not enough to hold erroneous opinions; one 
must also persist in holding those false opinions in defiance of the 
authority of the Church. There is not one of us but may make mistakes 
about the doctrine of the Catholic Faith; indeed, the Pope himself is 
not immune from this danger. But every one of us, it is to be hoped, 
would upon correction gladly submit to the authority of Christ’s Church, 
and only if we pertinaciously refused could we be styled heretics. 


Reasons Demanding a Clear Understanding of This Article 


Now, a Catholic who means what he says when he professes belief 
in the Holy Catholic Church, is not likely to be affected with the 
contagion of heresy. Even if he does find himself now and then in error, 
he will not obstinately maintain those errors, because he knows that the 
Catholic Church was founded by Our Divine Lord to teach the truth, 
and that the gates of hell shall never prevail against her. But since her 
mission is to teach the truth, the gates of hell could not be said to have 
prevailed against her unless she failed to carry out precisely this mission 
of teaching the truth; that is to say, she would have first to teach error. 
So, Our Lord has promised that she never will teach error; and any 
Catholic who grasps this will never wish to maintain any erroneous 
opinion in matters of faith or morals in opposition to the teaching of the 
Church. 

And here is a further reason why it is important to have a clear grasp 
of the Ninth Article of the Creed. Foreseeing that Christians were more 
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likely to be led astray by counterfeit churches than by false opinions 
about Our Saviour’s Incarnation, the Prophets spoke more plainly and 
openly of the Church than of Christ. Again and again does Isaias speak 
of the Church, to which, in prophetic vision, he sees men of all nations 
flocking. The foresight of the Prophets, divinely bestowed, has been 
confirmed by the course of history; for many are the churches estab- 
lished by the wit of man that claim to point out the way of salvation, and 
many alas! are those who have been led astray by their pretentious 
claims. But the true Church of Christ still continues on her way, dip- 
ping souls, as it were, in the great stream of grace that flows through Mass 
and Sacrament from Calvary; and so long as we remain loyal to this, 
the true Church, our faith will ever continue firm and strong, for Christ’s 
Church is founded upon a rock. 


Meaning of the Word ‘‘Church”’ 


The word “church” is used as the English equivalent of the Latin 
work “ecclesia” (meaning an assembly), which was itself borrowed by 
the Latins from the Greeks. It was the practice among the Athenians 
of ancient Greece to summon their assemblies by heralds, who ‘‘called 
the people forth.”” To “call forth” is the literal meaning of the Greek 
words from which “‘ecclesia,’’ the Greek word for an assembly, is derived. 

At first this word was used to denote any assembly, religious or other- 
wise. Thus, in the Acts of the Apostles it is written of the people of 
Ephesus that, when the town clerk had appeased a tumultuous assem- 
blage, he said: “And if you inquire after any other matter, it may be 
decided in a lawful ecclesia (church)”’ (Acts, xix. 39). Even the councils 
of wicked and impious men are sometimes designated by the word 
“ecclesia” or “‘church.”” Thus, in Psalm xxv we read: “I have hated 
the church (ecclesiam) of the malignant, and with the wicked I will not 
. 

Even in Holy Scripture, the word “ecclesia,” it is clear, was not ex- 
clusively employed to designate the Christian Society, or, as we would 
now call it, ‘the Church’: so much is plain from the examples just 
cited. How, then, did the word come to be used exclusively to signify 
the Christian Society? 

As to the suitability of this word to signify the society of those who 
have been called forth from the darkness of ignorance and error into 
the light of God’s truth, there can be no question. It is the divine gift 
of faith that calls men and women to the light of truth and knowledge 
of God, summoning them to join the assembly of all who have this 
knowledge. But the question arises: did the early Christians immedi- 


1 Our readers will note, of course, that while the word ‘‘ecclesia’” could be accu- 
rately applied to such gatherings, the employment of the term ‘‘church”’ in such cases 
by our English Versions is linguistically absurd. For ‘‘church’’ means literally the 
“house of the Lord” (Kupiaxév; cfr. Kyrie eleison.)—Epitors’ Norte. 
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ately borrow the word ‘‘ecclesia’’ from the turbulent democratic assem- 
blies of early Greece, such as the tumultuous assemblage at Ephesus 
above alluded to, or did they get it, indirectly from that source, but 
directly from some other source? 

The probable answer to this question is as follows.* In the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, known as the Septuagint, ‘ecclesia’ and 
“synagogue’”’ are used for two Hebrew words signifying the religious 
assembly of the Israelites, under the invisible presidency of Jehovah. 
In the days of Our Blessed Lord, the word “synagogue’’ was used to 
designate the buildings where the Jews foregathered on the Sabbath 
days for religious worship, or even to signify the actual assemblies. Soon 
it became necessary for the early Christians to draw a clear line of 
distinction between themselves and the Jews, especially as not a few 
Jewish converts to Christianity were doing their utmost to persuade 
Gentile converts to Christianity to adopt Jewish religious customs. To 
have called themselves the Synagogue, or Synagogues, would merely 
have had the effect of confusing them with the Jews in the minds of 
unbelievers, which would have seriously retarded the progress of the 
Gospel. So some other term had to be selected; and as the only other 
available term used in the Greek version of the Old Testament was 
“ecclesia,’’ the Christians decided to use that. 

Used in this sense, ‘“‘Ecclesia’—which we render as ‘‘Church’’— 
signified the whole of the Church, the Universal Church, before it was 
used to designate particular or local churches. Thus, in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel we read Our Lord’s promise to build upon Peter His Church 
(singular); St. Luke, companion of St. Paul on many an apostolic 
journey to different places and churches, knows only of one Church; 
St. Paul himself recalls his having persecuted ‘‘the Church of God’; 
and when he identifies this Church with the body of Christ, or makes 
Christ its Head, he is plainly excluding a plurality of churches. When, 
on the other hand, he wishes to indicate particular or local churches, he 
singles them out by name but in such wise as to indicate that local 
churches are not the whole of the Church, but part of it. Thus, he 
speaks of ‘“‘the Church which is at Corinth,’’ ‘“‘the Church of the Thes- 
salonians,”’ or ‘‘the Church of God which is at Corinth.” 


Mysteries Which the Word ‘‘Church’’ Comprises 


The word ‘‘Church’’ is aptly suited to indicate the essentially 
spiritual nature of the Christian Society. For, in the “calling forth” 
which it signifies, there is clearly represented the unique character of the 
Catholic Church. No other society is like the Church; for none but the 
Church reposes so directly upon the wisdom and counsel of the Holy 
Ghost. Other societies, no doubt, depend upon God, inasmuch as 


2 Prat, ‘‘Théologie de Saint Paul,’’ Part II, Chapter III, pp. 334-336. 
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nothing in creation can ever be independent of God; yet, in ordinary 
human societies and institutions there is discernible a higher degree of 
reliance upon purely human wisdom and counsel than is ever to be 
found in the Church. Not that human wisdom has no part to play in 
the operations of God’s Church, for God has not given us the power of 
understanding in vain; but the part played in the Church by human 
wisdom is plainly subordinate to the infinite wisdom of God, who in- 
wardly by the inspiration of divine faith illuminates the minds of 
men, giving them the necessary supernatural instincts that will enable 
them to receive the doctrine outwardly taught by God through pastors 
and preachers. Thus may the members of Christ’s Church be truly said 
to have been ‘“‘called forth’ by grace. 

There is, moreover, a close parallel between the human body and the 
Church. For as the human body is composed of many members, all 
of which are animated by one and the same life-giving principle which 
we call the soul, so the Church is a body comprising many members all 
of which draw life from the Holy Ghost. Thus is the Holy Ghost the 
soul of that body, the Church, of which we are members; and here, 
incidentally, is the reason why, having just made a profession of faith 
in the Holy Ghost, we immediately go on to profess our faith in the 
Holy Catholic Church. 


Other Names Given the Church in Scripture 


Various names are used in Holy Scripture to designate the Church. 
Thus, by St. Paul she is styled “the house and edifice of God.” “If,” 
says he to Timothy, “‘I tarry long, that thou mayest know how thou 
oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of truth” (I Tim., iii. 15). A house is 
the dwelling place of a family, and a family is a community governed 
by one father; and if St. Paul compares the Church to a house and a 
family, he means that she is a spiritual family governed by one ruler 
who is God, and that her members enjoy a community of all spiritual 
goods. 

Again, the Church is called ‘‘the flock of the sheep of Christ,’’ of which 
He is ‘‘the door and the Shepherd.”’ She is called the ‘Spouse of Christ.” 
Or again, as in the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apostle says: ‘‘Hus- 
bands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church.” 

Of yet deeper significance is the name “Body of Christ.’’ When St. 
Paul says (as he does in the Epistle to the Ephesians, i. 22-23) that God 
“hath made Him head over all the Church, which is His body and the 
fullness of Him who filleth all in all,” the Apostle is referring, not to the 
physical body of Christ, which is in heaven and in the Blessed Sacrament, 
but to the mystical body of Christ. Now, the mystical body of Christ 
consists of all those who through incorporation with Christ by Baptism 
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have been made the adopted children of God. These are made members 
of Christ, and by their union with Him are made members one of 
another, thus forming one body in and through Christ, Christ Himself 
being the Head. And this wonderful mystic union between Christ and 
His Church is strengthened and rendered more and more intimate by 
the Blessed Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood, which, when de- 
voutly received by the faithful, nourishes and increases the super- 
natural life of grace planted in their souls at Baptism. What a privilege, 
then, to have been ‘‘called forth’ by grace from the darkness of ignorance 
to the light of God’s truth, which, in its fullness, may only be seen by 
those who are members of the mystical body of Christ, which is the 
Church; and how serious the obligation on these so privileged of model- 
ling themselves in every detail upon their Head, Christ Our Lord! 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Church Founded by Christ 
By J. Ex.iot Ross, Px.D. 


“In the city of our God, in His holy mountain’’ (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: I. (1) Authority is a basic element in the conception of the Catholic 
Church. 
(2) Divided into governing and teaching authority. 
II. Governing authority is not temporal power. 
(1) It ts the right to make laws in religious sphere. 
(2) These laws may vary from place to place and from time to time. 
(3) Discipline ts not doctrine. 
III. Teaching authority ts the right to define doctrine. 
(1) Conditions for infallibility: 
A. Clear indication it is being used. 
B. For the whole Church. 
C. On question of faith or morals. 
D. Revealed in Scripture or Tradition. 
(2) Hence does not, per se, apply to science, history, politics. 
IV. (1) We believe more than what has been infallibly defined. 
(2) But we should not raise our pious beliefs to the dignity of in- 
fallible teaching. 
V. Read and study Newman’s ‘Letter to the Duke of Norfolk.” 


It is a very interesting fact that many Protestants recite the Apostles’ 
Creed. Every time they use this formula, they profess their belief in 
the “Holy Catholic Church.” But it is evident that, although they use 
the same words we do, they do not mean them in our sense. If you 
asked a lay Protestant what he means when he says that he believes in 
the Catholic Church, very likely he would be at a loss for an answer. 
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By the same token, however, many Catholics too would find it difficult 
to state clearly just what they mean by the phrase, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” It will be appropriate, therefore, to spend a 
few minutes explaining the Catholic understanding of the Catholic 
Church. 

Of course, in a very general way, belief in the Catholic Church means 
for us that we believe everything that the Roman Catholic Church 
teaches. But going a step farther, what is the most fundamental element 
in the teaching of the Church? What distinguishes the Roman Catholic 
Church from all other churches? I think that this basic element is 
authority. We believe all that the Church teaches, because we believe 
that Christ gave to His Church the authority to teach and to govern 
in His name. As Christ said: ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth Me.” 
There are some individuals and groups that believe everything we do, 
with the exception of the authority of the Church, but that keeps them 
from being Catholics in our sense of the word. 


Governing and Teaching Authority 


When we examine the authority of the Church a little more closely, 
the first thing that strikes us is the division, hinted at a moment ago, 
into governing authority and teaching authority. The two should 
not be confused. Governing authority has to do with conduct, teaching 
authority with belief. When we say that we believe in the Catholic 
Church, we mean that she has a real governing authority, the power to 
make laws that bind us in conscience to obedience; and also that she 
has the authority to declare what is or is not truth, binding our intellects 
to assent. If we are to understand the Apostles’ Creed correctly, we 
must understand the distinction between these two kinds of authority, 
as well as the extent and the limitations of each. 

The essential and universal authority of the Church is limited to the 
religious sphere. At a particular time or place, the Church may exercise 
temporal power, as in the old Papal States or the present Vatican City. 
But this is, in a sense, accidental. The Apostles’ Creed was formulated 
before such temporal power existed, and the phrase, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,’”’ does not envisage any universal temporal 
authority. The Church has never had any temporal authority in the 
United States and does not claim to have any. She would never com- 
mand Catholics to vote for a Democrat rather than for a Republican, 
or vice versa. She is not an irresponsible dictator, claiming a totali- 
tarian sway; but rather a constitutional monarch, acting within well- 
defined limits. Her laws are well-considered rules intended for our 
spiritual good. Our obligation towards them is one of obedience and 
respect, but we should not exaggerate her authority any more than we 
should minimize it. 
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It is a curious fact that sometimes those who pride themselves on 
their piety are the very ones who unduly restrict the Church’s governing 
authority. For example, merely because the Church forbids meat on 
Friday does not make its indulgence intrinsically wrong. The old 
woman who, when St. Patrick’s Day fell on Friday and the Pope granted 
a dispensation to eat meat, said: ‘“The Pope can go to hell if he wants 
to, but I have never yet eaten meat on Friday and I am not going to begin 
now,” had a very inadequate idea of the governing authority of the 
Church. For the same authority that commanded Friday abstinence in 
the first place, can grant an exception or repeal the law altogether. 
The laws of the Church are not, like those of the Medes, irrevocable. 
As a matter of fact, we have lived under three different marriage laws 
in this country—before 1908, from 1908 to 1918, and the present code. 

Another way in which well-meaning but ignorant Catholics sometimes 
have false ideas about the governing authority of the Church is in imag- 
ining that her laws are the same in all times and in all places. They 
sometimes say, for instance, that the Mass is celebrated in the same way 
everywhere; that no matter where a Catholic happens to be—in China, 
Egypt, the United States—the Mass is familiar to him. In reality, 
however, the Church allows some dozen languages and some twenty 
rites for Mass. Even in this country, if you attended Mass according 
to the Ruthenian Rite, it would be as strange to you as our Roman 
Mass is to a Methodist. And there are Roman Catholic churches where 
you might receive Holy Communion under the form of wine as well as 
of bread. 

Naturally, if the Church’s laws can be changed and actually have been 
changed from time to time or from place to place, they are not the same as 
doctrine. We must believe that the Church has a governing authority, 
and we must accept its exercise respectfully. But we are not obliged to 
believe that the Church has always exercised this governing authority 
in the wisest possible way. A perfectly loyal Catholic may think that it 
would be better to have only one way of saying Mass throughout the 
world, or, on the other hand, that it would be better to allow even greater 
variety, such as Mass in English. Or one might think it would be better 
to go back to the marriage laws we had in this country before 1908. 
The straight-thinking Catholic does not confuse discipline and doctrine. 


Exercise of Teaching Authority 


In regard to the teaching authority of the Church, I am afraid that 
comparatively few Catholics have accurate ideas. Speaking strictly, 
the Church teaches only those doctrines for which she gives us her in- 
fallible authority, either through the Pope speaking ex cathedra or by a 
General Council approved by the Pope. These doctrines are much more 
limited than the average Catholic imagines. For in the first place this 
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infallible teaching authority is restricted to questions of faith or morals 
that have been revealed in Scripture or tradition. The Church cannot 
add to the deposit of Revelation closed with the death of the last Apostle. 
Thus, she cannot make the private revelations of some Saint part of 
the Catholic Faith to be held by all. Consequently, her infallibility does 
not per se apply to history or science or politics. And, unlike the govern- 
ing authority, it must be exercised for the whole Church. A national 
council is not infallible, nor is the Pope infallible in writing to the Church 
in America or in Germany. Moreover, the Pope or the Church must 
show clearly in any particular document that the supreme teaching 
authority is being used. Catholics should not exaggerate this infallible 
teaching authority by extending it to every papal document or to spheres 
where it has no application. Moreover, although the Pope under the 
conditions enumerated is infallible, he cannot delegate his infallibility 
to anyone else. Hence the decisions of a Roman Congregation are not 
infallible unless the Pope makes them his own in such a way as to bring 
them under his infallibility. 

Ticking off on our fingers these conditions for infallibility there must 
be: 
(1) a clear indication that the supreme teaching authority is being 
used, 

(2) for the whole Church, 

(3) on a question of faith or morals, 

(4) that has been revealed in Scripture or tradition. 

And there may be a difference of opinion among theologians os at 
whether all these conditions have been fulfilled in regard to a particular 
document. Thus, Cardinal Manning was thoroughly convinced that 
the famous Syllabus of Pius [X was infallible, whereas Cardinal Newman 
was just as certain that it was not infallible. 


Pious Beliefs 


Of course, all of us believe many things for which we do not have the 
infallible teaching authority of the Church, as , for instance, that baptism 
of desire avails for salvation, or that imperfect contrition is sufficient 
with confession. And this is right and proper. In fact, there is some- 
thing suspicious about the attitude of any Catholic who would restrict 
his beliefs to doctrines that are certainly infallible. But, on the other 
hand, we should not try to raise pious beliefs of our own to the dignity 
of infallible teaching. Because we believe that certain Saints performed 
such and such miracles, we should not be shocked if other Catholics do 
not share our conviction. There are many points in Catholic theology 
which go beyond the infallible teaching of the Church. They may be 
the common opinion of theologians, or they may be proximate to faith. 
Theology recognizes a number of different grades in propositions, each 
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with its own appropriate designation for contradiction from ‘‘offensive 
to pious ears” up to “heresy.’’ To be a heretic one must deny what is 
strictly of taith. 

It takes years of careful professional study to make a theologian, and 
the laity have no call to be theologians. But there is one book that 
many of you laymen could profitably read and digest—Newman’s 
“Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” replying to Gladstone’s pamphlet on 
Vaticanism. Although called a “‘letter,”’ it is really a book of several 
hundred pages published in the second volume of Newman’s “‘Difficul- 
ties of Anglicans.”” I know of no better way of getting the accurate 
understanding all educated Catholics should have of both the governing 
and the teaching authority of the Church than by reading this book. 
It is still the best treatment of that thorny and important question, 
the relation between Church and State. Borrow this book from the 
library, or, if you can afford it, buy a copy, and put your mind down to 
mastering it. Then when you recite the Apostles’ Creed, the phrase “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church”’ will be fraught with new meaning 
for you. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Church a Visible Society 


By CHARLES C. MILTNER, C.S.C. 
“My house is a house of prayer’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Names of the Church. 
(a) The Kingdom of God. 
(b) The Kingdom of Heaven. 
(c) The House of God. 
(2) Significance of these names. 
(a) An internal, invisible society. 
(b) <A permanent, visible society. 
(3) Figures of the Church. 
(a) A city. 
(b) A house. 
(c) A fortress. 
(d) A sheepfold. 
(4) The Church and the Kingdom. 


‘“‘My house is a house of prayer.” In asserting this, Our Lord ob- 
viously considers that it is a place for the transaction of spiritual affairs, 
for communion with God in prayer and sacrifice; and therefore He is 
indignant that some had made of it a place for the transaction of secular 
enterprises. This is only one of many occasions on which He was at 
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pains to teach us what the real nature of His Church was to be . Even 
before He began His public life, He announced through John the 
Baptist: ‘The time is accomplished, and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent and believe the Gospel’ (Mark, i. 15). And again 
(Matt., ii. 3) we read: ‘‘Do penance, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.”’ And yet again (Luke, xvii. 21): ‘“‘For, lo, the Kingdom of God 
is within you.’’ These few instances of the names He gave to the 
Church He came to found make it quite clear that it was to be occupied 
with the things of God, and not with earthly gain or temporal power; 
and they suggest that He intended that it should be a society established 
for the purpose of carrying on the work which He Himself had begun 
while on earth. 

Now, what meaning has the Church attached to these divinely be- 
stowed names? Does the term, ‘Kingdom of God”’ or “Kingdom of 
Heaven,” in His mind mean the same thing as the term, “‘Church’’? 
The answer is both yes and no—yes, in the sense that the visible 
Church on earth is a part of the Kingdom of God; no, in the sense that 
it is not the whole of that Kingdom. 


The Invisible Nature of the Church 


From the earliest times, the word ‘‘church’”’ has meant the association 
of Christians, the society of those who, through Baptism and an outward 
profession of faith, have become the followers of Christ. Such is the 
historical fact disputed by no one. 

But the question has been raised: ‘‘Was this society a visible com- 
munity? Did it, like the State, have an established hierarchy of powers, 
a recognized supreme authority, claiming the right to teach and to 
govern its members in matters of faith and morals? Was it a society 
charged with the duty of perpetuating the work of Christ and of bringing 
His message, the message of His kingdom, to all the generations of men? 
Or, since it was a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom ‘not of this world,’ did 
it not rather exist only invisibly, that is, in the minds and hearts of the 
faithful who were bound into a social unity by the mere fact of their 
common acceptance of and common practice of its teachings?” 

In point of fact, Our Blessed Lord, in His Sermon on the Mount, did 
contrast His Kingdom with the external kingdom of the Jews. He there 
strongly asserted its spiritual nature. For He called only those blessed 
who were poor in spirit and meek, who endured sorrow and longed for 
justice, who were merciful and clean of heart, and who, while peace- 
makers, should suffer persecution and calumny and every evil for His 
sake. Such was to be the justice of those who were to bear the 
message of His Kingdom. It was not a mere conformity to the letter 
of a written code, like that of the Jews of His time, but one that called 
for the highest interior perfection of the soul—humility, charity, chastity, 
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forgiveness of injuries, and the like. “You have heard that it hath been 
said: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy.’ But I say 
to you: ‘Love your enemies: do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate you’”’ (Matt., v. 43-44). And 
why? ‘That you may be children of your Father who is in heaven. . . . 
Be ye therefore perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect’ (cbid., 
45-48). 

When therefore He said that “‘the Kingdom of God is within you,”’ 
He meant that, animated with this faith and adorned with these virtues, 
you will be attuned to the Divine Will—the Divine Law will be in your 
minds and words and actions. You will be His true sons and members of 
His household, subjects of His Kingdom; that is, the Kingdom of God 
will be in the midst of you. 


The Church as a Visible Society 


It is not therefore erroneous to say that the Church is an invisible so- 
ciety, a spiritual community identified by the acceptance of a common 
faith. The error is rather in thinking, as many critics of the Catholic 
Church have thought, that it is only an invisible society, that here on 
earth the Church is not a society at all in the proper sense of the word, 
not an organization with authority to teach and to govern and to legis- 
late for its members, but that it will become a social body only when its 
members shall have joined the elect in heaven. 

How groundless this view is can be seen from the figures which Our 
Lord repeatedly used when speaking of the Church, and from the fact 
that He appointed St. Peter as her supreme pastor, and conferred upon 
him the infallible power to teach and to govern her members. ‘““Thou 
art Peter,’”’ He said, ‘‘and upon this rock I will build My Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed in heaven’’ (Matt., xvi. 18-19). Now, this text, 
coupled with the one from St. John (xxi. 15-17) in which Peter receives 
the thrice-repeated charge to feed the lambs and the sheep of the flock 
of Christ’s faithful, shows clearly His mind on the subject. For the 
edifice built on the rock is plainly, not a material, but a social structure. 
Being visible in reality, it is an apt figure of the visible society which, 
like the family, will receive its unity and its stability from him who 
possesses the supreme authority in it. It is this authority, symbolized 
by the possessor of the keys, that will legislate for its members, and pass 
judgment on transgressors, forgiving or condemning them, retaining or 
excommunicating them in accordance with the laws of the Kingdom. 
Within the confines of the Kingdom, there is no limit to this power, for 
on taking leave of His Apostles the Divine Founder of the Church de- 
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clared: “All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations, . . . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world”’ (Matt., xxviii. 18-20). 


The Church and the Kingdom 


This power, then, is a divine power to be exercised in the Church by 
the Apostles and their successors over her members for all time; and, 
since Christ has promised to be always with them teaching and preach- 
ing, it is an infallible power. 

This is the significance of the charge: ‘“‘Feed My lambs, feed My 
sheep.’’ Teach them whatsoever I have taught you, the fullness of My 
doctrine. Do it for all, in My name and by My authority. Then, though 
some may not fully understand the mysteries which I propose to you, 
they will not doubt nor will they fear. They will know that your voice 
is My voice, and that ‘‘he who hears you hears Me.” 

My Church will be like a city seated on a mountain top, so that no 
one may fail to see it. It will be like a sheep fold in which the sheep will 
know their pastor and they will know him. It will be My tabernacle on 
earth in which I shall abide and, through your ministry, give them their 
daily bread which is My body and My blood, so that I may be in them 
and they in Me. 

The Kingdom of God is indeed within us, but we are also within it. 
It is at once both visible and invisible. It is greater than the Church on 
earth, for the Church herself is greater than the Church militant. Being 
a divine institution, a union of the human and the divine, of the material 
and the spiritual, she, like the Kingdom itself, cannot be confined within 
the bounds of time and space. In dying, her members do not wholly 
die. They do not cease to be members of the Church. For where they 
are, whether in the cleansing fires of purgatory or in the enjoyment of 
the beatific vision, there also is the Church, the society of those who 
under the headship of Christ worship the true God. 

Whether we realize it or not, we are members of God’s household, 
sheep of His flock, dwellers in His city, soldiers in His garrison, citizens 
of His kingdom. In all of these things taken as symbols of His Church, 
there is unity, stability, security, and therefore peace and tranquillity 
and plenty; for there is an authority that rules, a voice that directs, a 
hand that feeds, a superior who loves. And such is our Church on earth. 
How blind the eye that does not see her! How hard the heart that does 
not love her! If the fear of God, that reverential fear lest we offend 
Him and forfeit the inestimable privilege of living beneath the roof 
of His house and enjoying the security of its walls—if this fear, I say, 
is the beginning of wisdom, how we ought to pray that He give us such 
wisdom! For though He suffer now the cockle to grow with the wheat, 
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and the foolish virgins to walk in the nuptial procession with the wise, 
the day will come when the cockle will be separated from the wheat and 
burned, and when the door to the eternal banquet will be closed to the 
foolish virgins and a voice will be heard saying: “I know not who you are.” 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Not Only the Just but Sinners Are Members of the Church 
By FRANCIS BLACKWELL, O.S.B., M.A. 


“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit’’ (I Cor., xxi. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The members of the Church in heaven, on earth, and in 
purgatory are one body in Jesus Christ. 

I. The Church on earth comprises the good and the bad. We cannot 
distinguish them with certainty, but, as St. Paul says, ‘“‘the Lord 
knoweth who are His.” Christ foretold that His Church would be 
composed of both good and bad. 

II. But, if the good and the bad equally belong to the Church, they do 
not belong to her in quite the same way. The Holy Ghost does not 
dwell in the souls of the wicked, to impart grace to them. Although 
united to the Body of Christ by faith, they are not united to Him by 
charity also. 

III. How many negligent Catholics there arel For example, those who 
go to the Sacraments but once a year, or at mission-time, or who are 
careless about using their opportunities of frequent Holy Com- 
munion. While attentive to our own religious duttes, let us not for- 
get to pray for these fellow-Catholics of ours. 


All the members of the Church of God, in heaven, on earth, and in 
purgatory, are, as you know, dear brethren, in communion with each 
other, they being one body in Jesus Christ. Towards that section of the 
Church still on earth I am calling your attention to-day. 


Good and Bad in the Church Militant 


The Church on earth, or the Church Militant, comprises two classes 
of men, the good and the bad. They hold the same faith, they receive 
the same Sacraments; yet, their manner of life is very different, for their 
practical morality is not the same. 

If both good and bad members of the Church are Catholics, how are 
we to know who are the good and who the bad? We cannot know with 
certainty which individuals are good members of the Church and which 
bad members, but we may form an idea. St. Paul, however, reminds 
us that ‘‘the Lord knoweth who are His” (II Tim., ii. 19). 

Christ Himself foretold in many of His parables that the Church would 
be composed of both the good and the bad. He compares the Kingdom 
of Heaven, that is, the Church Militant, to a net cast into the sea, and 
gathering together all kinds of fishes. “‘Which, when it was filled, they 
drew out, and sitting by the shore, they chose out the good into vessels, 
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but the bad they cast forth. So,’’ says Our Lord, ‘‘shall it be at the end 
of the world. The Angels shall go out, and shall separate the wicked 
from among the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth’’ (Matt., xiii. 47-49). 

Again, Our Lord compares the Kingdom of Heaven to a man “that 
sowed good seed in his field. But, while men were asleep,’’ says He, “‘his 
enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheat and went his way.”’ 
Or he likens it to a threshing floor on which the grain is mixed up with 
the chaff. At another time He tells us that it resembles ten virgins, 
some of whom are wise, the others foolish. 

Ages before Christ came on earth, this state of things in the Church 
was shadowed forth in the ark of Noah which carried not only clean, 
but unclean animals, too. 


Good and Bad Belong to the Church in Different Ways 


Let us remember this, though, my brethren; that, if the good and the 
bad members of the Church equally belong to her, they belong to her in 
a very different way. The wicked have their place in her as the cockle 
mingles with the wheat, or as a dead branch remains attached to the 
vine. They profess the same faith as the good, they may partake of the 
same Sacraments; but the Holy Ghost, the Uncreated Grace, does not 
dwell within them to impart to their souls that created grace which 
they need if they are to have any supernatural life. Although united 
to the Body of Christ by faith, they are not united to Him by charity 
also. 


Plight of Negligent Catholics 


How many Catholics there are, dear brethren, in this deplorable 
condition! Apart from those who actually make bad Confessions and 
Communions, take the man who goes to the Sacraments once a year, 
and that at Easter or thereabouts, but no more. By far the greater 
part of the year he spends in mortal sin. And yet he has a soul to save. 
Can he be said to be setting about the saving of his soul in a really prac- 
tical way? 

Or consider that other Catholic who lives—or rather, dies—from 
mission to mission, putting his soul right with God every few years and 
banking on a good death. What guarantee has he that he will actually 
die a living member of the Church, and not a mere dead branch, fit only 
to be cut off and thrown into the fire? 

If these two types of men take greater risks, those who neglect the 
frequent use of the Sacraments are far from safe. For what trivial 
excuses even good Catholics stay away from Holy Communion! By 
the mercy of God, they still remain living members of the Church. But 
for how long? 
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Conclusion 


Therefore, brethren, while we ourselves are attentive to our own re- 
ligious duties, let us not neglect to pray for those of our fellow-Catholics 
who are so careless of their salvation as to receive Our Lord but once a 
year or only when there happens to be a mission, or who let the slightest 
excuse interfere with their going to the Sacraments. 











Roman Documents 


Analysis of the Papal Encyclical, ‘‘Divini Redemptoris’’ 
Introduction 


Christianity has given the world a new civilization. To this 
Christian civilization in our times a rival has arisen—Commu- 
nism, which already has deceived many by its fair promises. The 
challenge of Communism must be met (§§ 1-3). 


I. What Communism Is 

(a) The attitude of the Church towards Communism has al- 
ways been one of unequivocal condemnation, as appears from the 
Papal Letters of Pius IX and Leo XIII. To these previous con- 
demnations Pius XI has added his own at different times. In 
the present Encyclical he again raises his voice and solemnly 
warns against the insidious menace (§§ 4-6). 

(b) The opposition of the Church to Communism is based on 
the false doctrines embodied in the communistic creed (§ 7). 

(c) Communism proposes a distorted messianic ideal, which it 
invests with a mystical and religious character well calculated to 
deceive the multitudes. It promises a fuller realization of equal- 
ity, liberty and fraternity, and takes credit for economic im- 
provements which however are due to other causes (§ 8). 

(d) Its inspiration is Marxian materialism. It is frankly 
atheistic and denies all spiritual values. Class antagonism and 
class warfare are, according to it, the means by which human 
progress is achieved. Out of this theory hatred and persecution 
spring with logical necessity (§ 9). 

(e) The individual is no more than a social atom. The dignity 
of human personality is blotted out. The private sphere of 
human activity v-naishes, and hence also the family and the home 
are doomed. For private property there is no room under com- 
munistic rule. The education of children becomes a collective 
affair (§§ 10-11). 

(f) All social activity revolves around the economic function. 
Man is merely a cog in the industrial machinery. Industrial 
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needs overrule all other considerations and determine the moral 
code (§ 12). 

(g) The final goal is the classless society, but, until this con- 
summation is brought about, the so-called proletarian dictator- 
ship will function ruthlessly and crush all opposition. In a very 
real sense Communism may be called the heir of all preceding 
errors (§§ 13-14). 

(h) The progress of Communism, in spite of its obvious errors 
and its brutal policies, is due to the promises which it holds out to 
the oppressed and the prevalence of injustice in the existing order. 
Its way was prepared by economic Liberalism, which whilst en- 
slaving labor also robbed the laborer of his religious and moral 
inheritance. Liberalism has created a secularistic atmosphere 
in which Communism could flourish. To this must be added the 
clever propaganda of the apostles of Communism and the finan- 
cial resources at their disposal. The non-Catholic press more- 
over has given to the world a misleading picture of Communism 
in action. It has sedulously kept from its readers a knowledge 
of the sad conditions obtaining in Mexico and Russia, and mini- 
mized the extent of religious persecution in these unfortunate 
countries. Its reports on the situation in Spain are biased and 
entirely unreliable (§§ 15-20). 

(i) The horrors attending the establishment of Communism are 
the inevitable results of Communistic teaching and its repudia- 
tion of the moral law. Hatred of God and religion are insepar- 
able from Communism. Terrorism is its natural means of pro- 
cedure. In spite of its oppressive methods it meets with but scant 
success even in the economic realm, for even here morality is in- 
dispensable (§§ 21-23). 

(j) At this point the Holy Father expresses his sympathy for 
the Russian people who are the victims of an evil system and de- 
luded by fallacious hopes (§ 24). 


II. Doctrine of the Church in Contrast with Communism 

(a) Christian society recognizes God as the Sovereign Lord, and 
accepts His holy law. This guarantees man’s dignity and safe- 
guards his rights (§§ 25-28). 

(b) Society is necessary for man’s full development, and exists 
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for the good of all. It cannot deprive man of his essential rights. 
One of these inalienable rights is the right of private ownership 
(§§ 29-30). 

(c) The world must be saved by a restoration of social justice 
and a sound prosperity which extends its benefits to all members 
of society. Very important is the organic reconstruction of so- 
ciety through occupational groups. The law of God limits the 
authority of the State, and condemns the abuse of power (§§ 31- 
33). 

(d) It is this doctrine which makes for order, liberty, social 
peace and mutual coéperation. It likewise contributes to tempo- 
ral wellbeing. Reason cannot fail to perceive the beauty and sanity 
of the Christian concept of society and of the State (§§ 34-35). 

(e) It is objected that the Church has not been true to these 
lofty ideals. History refutes the charge. If the world had 
heeded the voice of the Church, it would have been spared its 


present sorry plight (§§ 36-38). 


III. A Constructive Program 


(a) However attractive the Christian social ideal may be, it 
remains useless unless it is reduced to practice. Hence, the ur- 
gent need for action. Catastrophe can only be warded off if 
existing social evils are removed (§§ 39-40). 

(b) The fundamental remedy is a renewal of Christian life in 
its private and public aspects. There are happy indications of 
such a renewal. Still, much remains to be accomplished. Too 
many are Catholic in name only and oblivious of their duties to- 
wards their fellow-men. Such Catholics are a discredit to the 
Church and give countenance to irreligious propaganda (§§ 41- 
43). 

(c) Our mammonistic world needs particularly the example of 
men who are detached from earthly goods and use riches as stew- 
ards who must give a strict account. Let them remember the 
strong condemnation of the selfish use of wealth which we read 
in the Epistle of St. James (v. 1-3): “Go to now, ye rich men, 
weep and howl in your miseries which shall come upon you... .” 
(§ 44). 

(d) The poor must likewise keep themselves free from the taint 
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of mammonism, and find consolation in the blessing which the 
Lord has pronounced on poverty (§ 45). 

(e) Christian charity must alleviate the lot of the poor so that 
their poverty does not become oppressive and intolerable. Genu- 
ine charity will wean men from Communism (§ 46). 

(f) The rich who enjoy an abundance of material things will 
have to be reminded of their obligations to those who suffer want. 
That they may help more effectively, they should be persuaded to 
forego luxuries and simplify their way of life (§§ 47-48). 

(g) Charity, however, is not true charity unless it fulfills first 
the requirements of justice. Alms cannot take the place of just 
wages. The workman is not to receive in the form of charity 
that to which he is entitled in strict justice. Catholic employers 
who deny justice to their employes do much to alienate wage- 
earners from religion. The Catholic doctrine of private ownership 
is not intended to cover the abuses perpetrated in the name of 
this sacred right (§§ 49-50). 

(h) It therefore becomes imperative to reassert the demands of 
social justice, which is essential to the good of society. One of 
the dictates of social justice is a wage which enables the workman 
and his family to live on a decent level, and makes it possible for 
him to provide against the days of old age, unemployment and 
ill-health. Where the wage is inadequate for this purpose, social 
insurance must make necessary provisions in this matter. To 
ensure social justice, organizations animated by a spirit of co- 
operation must be formed which will in time lead to a corpora- 
tive reconstruction of society (§§ 51-54). 

(i) Frequently injustice is the result of ignorance. Accord- 
ingly, the teaching of the Church on social questions must be 
widely diffused and earnestly studied. The man with the double 
conscience, one for private life and another for public life, is 
a scandal to the weak and a pretext to malign the Church (§ 55). 

(j) In this campaign of enlightenment the Catholic press has a 
very important duty to discharge. Among other things it should 
call attention to the dishonesty of Communistic agitators. Com- 
munism is an adept at disguising its real purposes and assumes 
many masks. Therecan be no truck with Communism, because it 
is inherently evil and subversive of Christian civilization (§§56-58). 
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(k) Without prayer we cannot hope to make any headway 
against Communism, and therefore all are called upon to pray in- 
cessantly and to do penance (§ 59). 


IV. Catholic Action 


(a) To priests under the direction of the Hierarchy falls the 
chief part of the work of enlightening the world in these matters. 
They must identify themselves with the working man, and devote 
themselves especially to the poor. New methods must be de- 
vised to regain the laboring classes for Christ and the Church. 
This is truly the most urgent need of the hour. The example of 
the priest’s life is of supreme moment. The priest of our days 
must be disinterested and a lover of poverty. When he is in 
charge of temporal property, he must not only observe fairness 
and justice but prove himself to be a father of the poor (§§ 60- 
62). 

(b) The gigantic magnitude of the task calls also for the gen- 
erous codperation of all the faithful. Great opportunities are 
opened up for the lay apostolate. The lay apostle must carry 
the torch of truth to the laboring classes, and bring them again 
into closer contact with the clergy (§§ 64-66). 

(c) Other groups of a cultural nature are to be formed on the 
basis of the same profession or occupation. These will be the 
forerunners of the vocational associations destined to renew so- 
ciety. State activity in this direction does not relieve Catholics 
of their obligation. In this case they must codperate with the 
State and infuse into the institutions fostered by the State a truly 
Christian spirit (§§ 67-69). 

(d) Catholic working men themselves are privileged to par- 
ticipate in this apostolic work in a marked degree. They can 
and must reach out to their fellow-workers and make them realize 
the sympathetic interest which the Church has in their lot (§ 70). 

(e) Unity among Catholics at this time is vital. Dissension 
will be fatal and encourage the enemies of the Church (§ 71). 

(f) Since the cause of religion is at stake, all believers in God 
and Christ are paternally invited to take part in this great work of 
saving mankind from ruin (§ 72). 

(g) The Christian State by the means at its disposal must help 
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in this work of social redemption. Aggressive atheism must be 
curbed, because godlessness undermines the social order and wipes 
out civilization. On the other hand, the State must duly protect 
the interests of the masses and prevent exploitation. Public 
funds must be scrupulously administered for the common good. 
In international relations justice and charity must prevail (§§ 
73-76). 

(h) The Church as the greatest moral force in the world must 
remain unhampered. Her freedom is essential to the salvation 
of society. Those who hinder the Church in her rightful mission 
deceive themselves when they imagine that without her aid they 
can stem the deluge of destruction (§§ 77-79). 

(i) With paternal tenderness the Holy Father addresses the 
erring, and exhorts them to abandon their errors and return to 
Christ in whom alone salvation can be found (§ 80). 


V. Conclusion 

The Holy Father places the campaign for the salvation of 
Christian civilization under the standard of St. Joseph, who 
exemplifies in a special manner the virtues of which the world of 
to-day stands in need (§ 81). 

The promises of false prophets will come to naught, but the 
earth will be renewed by Him who is the true Redeemer of man- 
kind. 

The Pope invokes God’s blessing on the whole Catholic Family 
(§ 82). 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Decision Regarding Faculties for Attaching Indulgences 
to Pious Practices and Objects 

By the Decree ‘‘Consilium suum persequens’ of March 20, 
1933, the Sacred Penitentiary declared that “each and every 
concession made to pious associations of whatever name or na- 
ture (even those consisting of priests only), no matter where and 
when and how and why these concessions had been made, to 
grant private priests faculties and indults to bless objects of de- 
votion and to attach to them the Apostolic Indulgences or those 
of St. Bridget, to bless beads and attach indulgences to them, to 
bless crucifixes with the Indulgences of the Way of the Cross and 
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with the plenary indulgence to be acquired in articulo mortis, to 
give the Papal Blessing at the end of a sermon, to concede the 
indult of the personally privileged altar—all these concessions 
are revoked by the present Decree and are entirely abolished in 
such a way that from the very date of its publication those facul- 
ties cease absolutely.” 

The following dubia regarding this Decree were submitted to 
the Sacred Tribunal for solution: 

(1) Could a cleric who had enrolled his name in the pious asso- 
ciations before the publication of the Decree enjoy the faculties 
enumerated in the same Decree as soon as he received the Sacred 
Order of the priesthood? 

(2) Could a priest, not yet approved for confessions, who had 
similarly enrolled his name before the publication of the Decree, 
enjoy the above-mentioned faculties? 

On February 23, 1937, the Sacred Penitentiary answered as 
follows: (1) In the negative. (2) In the affirmative, except the 
faculties of attaching the Apostolic Indulgences and the Plenary 
Indulgence in articulo mortis, which can be exercised only after 
having received approval for the hearing of confessions (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, X XTX, 58). 


New Privileges and Indulgences for Pilgrimages to Loreto 

By Letters Apostolic of August 6, 1936, the Holy Father has 
granted various new privileges and indulgences to pilgrimages to 
the Holy House of Loreto, in addition to those which were granted 
to pilgrimages to Palestine and Lourdes by Letters Apostolic of 
January 17, 1905 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 50). 


Epistle to His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty 
The same issue of the Acta A postolice Sedis (XXIX, 54) con- 
tains the text of the Epistle of the Holy Father appointing His 
Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, Legate a Jatere to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Manila. 


Encyclical to the German Hierarchy 
The April 10 issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (XXIX, 
145 sqq.) contains the text of the Encyclical ‘““Mit brennender 
Sorge” of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to the Most Reverend 
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Archbishops and Bishops of Germany. An analysis of the con- 
tent of this important document will be published in our next 


issue. 


Pontifical Appointments 
The following Monsignori have been appointed Domestic Pre- 
lates of His Holiness: Martin Kessler (Archdiocese of Winni- 
peg); Augustine Danglmayr, Joseph G. O’Donohoe (Diocese of 
Dallas); Joseph V. Tracy, Francis X. Dolan, Joseph C. Walsh, 
Joseph F. Coppinger, Augustine F. Hickey (Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton), Patrick J. Healy (Archdiocese of New York). 








Book Reviews 


Mauriac’s ‘‘Life of Jesus’’! 


Accustomed in our sermons to avoid using the short word, Jesus, 
and preferring to say “Our Saviour,” or “Our Divine Lord,” or more 
simply “Our Lord,” we priests may dislike the somewhat bald title of 
Mauriac’s book. The word “Jesus” may appear to suggest an un- 
pleasant familiarity with the God-Man. The first impression left on 
us by Mauriac’s title may therefore be unconsciously rather hostile. 
We shall not read far into the book without a probably growing resent- 
ment—a resentment based on several grounds, such, for instance, as 
Mauriac’s treatment of Our Lady. 

Meanwhile, the notices given to the work by Catholic reviewers 
are—so far as I have seen them—wholly favorable to the book. I 
have read it with careful and almost meticulous scrutiny, have felt 
outraged at times, but have finished my complete reading with 
more than merely a tolerant view of its portraiture of Christ. This 
view is strengthened by a careful reading of the author’s Preface to 
the second French edition. His apologia there made is excellently 
framed. It would have been most helpful if the publishers had in- 
serted this Preface immediately after (but better still, immediately 
before) the Preface to the first edition of the English translation. 
But the apologetic Preface is placed at the end of the present English 
translation, which begins with the Preface to the first edition. This 
inversion may have been due to the desire of the publishers to get 
the book ‘‘on the market’”’ as soon as possible—perhaps setting the 
translator’s chapters in type almost pari passu with her work of 
translation, and then, after the second French edition had appeared, 
presenting the author’s well-reasoned apologia at the end of the book. 
In it, meanwhile, he says he has toned down some of his utterances in 
the first edition, but was unable to do more than this without rewriting 
the work. I suppose that these restatements of certain portions 
of the first edition do not appear in the present English translation. 
It would have beei:i a desirable thing to add an Appendix giving the 
full account of the changes made by Mauriac in order to meet the 
criticisms of the readers of the first French edition. 

A few illustrations may be in order here. There is the incident of 
the Finding in the Temple: Jesus had said, ‘How is it that ye sought 
me?...” 


1 Life of Jesus. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Julie Kernan. Illus- 
trated by George Buday (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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Part of the author’s comment is: 

‘«. , . these words of her son must have seemed harsh to her. Yet 
did Yeshua ever say kind words to her until just before the end, when 
he spoke from the height of the cross? Luke assures us that Jesus 
was submissive to his parents. He does not add that he was ever 
tender with them. None of the words of Christ to his mother re- 
lated in the gospels (except the last) but show his hard independence 
of the woman; as if he had made use of her for his Incarnation, and 
having issued from her flesh, there was apparently no longer anything 
in common between him and her. To those who were one day to 
say to him, ‘Thy mother and thy brethren are standing without, 
seeking to speak to thee . . .’ he replied, ‘Who is my mother, and who 
are my brethren?’ Then casting his eyes over those seated about 
him: ‘Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever doth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven, he is my brother and sister 
and mother.’ This at least is certain: the child of twelve spoke to 
her without kindness, as if he wished to mark the distance between 
them; suddenly he was like a stranger.... Christ had all eternity in 
which to glorify his mother in the flesh. Here below, perhaps, he 
sometimes treated her as he still does his chosen ones whom he has 
marked for holiness and who, behind their grilles, in their cells, or 
in the midst of the world, know all the appearance of abandon, of 
being forsaken, not without keeping the interior certainty of being 
his elect and beloved.” 

The Catholic reader will perhaps be appalled by the first part of 
this excerpt, but will doubtless find a lesson in practical asceticism in the 
concluding portion. But again we may be irritated by the comment on 
the answer of Jesus to the woman who “interrupted to cry out to him: 
‘Blessed is the womb that bore thee....’ Perhaps she was a Nazarene, 
and wished to give pleasure to Mary.... But this was not an hour of 
tenderness for Christ; and he replied im a hard voice: ‘Nay, rather 
blessed... .’’ Again (previously to this) we find (p. 27) the miracle 
at Cana: ‘‘ ‘He manifested his glory,’ writes John, ‘and his disciples 
believed in him.’ It was then for their benefit he performed this act... . 
It was also because Mary had said to him, ‘They have no wine,’ and 
despite his rather brusk words, he betrayed on this occasion a divine 
weakness in regard to his mother.” So, too (p. 201), under the caption, 
“Holy Thursday,” we find this: “Did he see his mother during these 
last days? Perhaps she emerged at last from obscurity because he no 
longer had the strength to repel her.” 

I have italicized portions of the above-quoted excerpts. On the 
other hand, we read (p. 234): “Out of the depths of his sufferings, 
Jesus embraced in one look the two beings he had most loved in this 
world, and he confided them to one another. ‘Woman, behold thy 
son—Behold thy Mother’—and ours, for eternity.” I again italicize a 
comment which may help to illustrate the true mind of the author. 
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One other feature of the author’s treatment of Jesus may irritate 
the reverent reader. Jesus at times appears quite too human in His 
ebullitions of anger. We may dislike the word ‘hatred’ put into 
His heart by the author: “It was not enough to be a Pharisee to incur 
his hatred” (p. 37). Again: “But the Son of Man, irritated to the point 
of fury by the Pharisees and priests, became infinite Patience when he 
had to do with the poor.”’ Again (p. 128): “After this outburst, the 
Son of Man recovered himself, and turned inwardly toward the mystery 
of his own being.” As against this, however, we read on the 
next page: ““Take my yoke upon ye and learn of me, for I am meek and 
humble of heart....’’ But forthwith we read: ‘To those who had 
been troubled by his imprecations and to whom the Man of Kerioth 
[sc. Judas Iscariot] had whispered, ‘What useless violence! what fool- 


ish anger’!...”’ On the following page we read: ‘‘Jesus held in horror 
this hypocritical family, ambitious and craven....’’ Then (p. 153) we 
read: “His fury and his sorrow burst forth suddenly....’’ Again: ‘The 


Pharisee was astonished, but was careful to say nothing to this furious 
man. He forgot the Nazarene’s power of reading into hearts’’(p. 155). 
Immediately after this: ‘“The mute astonishment of his host was the 
last straw, for the Son of Man rose up once more—all the more terrible 
in this revival of his indignation in that he had stifled it by decorum at 
this strange table. But this time he would not stop; his reproaches 
grew into insults, his insults into outrage, his outrage into maledictions. 
The Son of Man was the son of a Jewess, and it was a vehement and 


gesticulating Jew who cried: ‘But woe to you, Pharisees...’ In his 
excitement and anger, he who was love cursed the doctor with the sub- 
lime imprecation....’’ But on this same page (156) we read: “He 


went out calmly . . . master of himself, for even his violences were measured, 
regulated by the Father.’ A heading on the next page is: ‘‘Christ’s 
Impatience and His Anguish.”’ I need not quote more in illustration 
of startling phraseology, save to return to an earlier page (35) describing 
the scene when He drove the money-changers from the temple, and 
then: ‘He must have stopped breathless, his face furious and covered 
with sweat.”’ 

Do such word-paintings suggest too much of the Auman in Christ, 
despite the qualifications made by the author? There are a few other 
topics worth considering. Nevertheless, a reading of the whole 
narrative should no doubt help many souls. And the author’s Preface 
to the second edition should calm many objectors. Meanwhile, the 
French edition bears the Nihil Obsiat of Fr. Lebreton, S.J., and the 
Imprimatur of the Vicar-General of Paris; and the American edition 
bears the Nihil Obstat of the Rev. Dr. Scanlan and the Imprimatur 
of Cardinal Hayes. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
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National and International Reconstruction 


The problem of economic reconstruction is no longer merely a national 
problem but has become complicated with international factors. It 
also has very important bearings on the vital issue of world peace. A 
self-contained national economy is impossible in our days, and no people 
can detach its destinies and wellbeing from the general welfare of human- 
ity. Inevitably, therefore, proposals for national reconstruction broaden 
into international policies. To be effective, the plan for economic restora- 
tion will have to be projected on a world scale, because otherwise it will 
result in international conflict. Even as we need the coéperation of the 
various classes of society, so we need the codperation of all the countries 
of the world, if social justice and economic prosperity are to be secured. 
The Papal Encyclicals end on this universal note, and Quadragesimo 
Anno states very explicitly: ‘Further, it would be well if the various 
nations in common counsel and endeavor strove to promote a healthy 
coéperation by prudent pacts and institutions, since in economic matters 
they are largely dependent one upon the other, and need one another’s 
help.”” The world war and those which followed upon this ruinous con- 
flict were of an economic nature, and others will follow unless the nations 
find ways of harmonizing their economic interests. In the future the 
economic question will have to be studied in connection with the ques- 
tion of world peace. 

For Catholics the Papal pronouncements on the matter will provide 
guidance and inspiration. These must be carefully studied and applied. 
We can safely say that their content has not yet been exhausted, and 
that many commentaries will have to be written before the gold which 
they hold has been fully minted. We, therefore, welcome the ample 
commentary of Father Nell-Breuning, which unfolds the riches stored in 
the Quadragesimo and correlates them with corresponding suggestions in 
the Rerum Novarum.' The author brings to his task the resources of an 
economist and a moral theologian. He illustrates abstract points by 
practical examples, and frequently opens up interesting historical per- 
spectives. His sure grasp of principles is evident on every page and his 
familiarity with contemporary conditions is truly astounding. Father 
Nell-Breuning without hesitation may be pronounced the most compe- 
tent commentator on the Papal Encyclicals, and his work is indispen- 
sable to the Catholic student of economic problems. Both of the social 
Encyclicals are appended and provided with illuminating chapter head- 
ings. 

The Official Reports of the conventions of the Central-Verein are real 
storehouses of economic lore. They touch on all aspects of the problem, 

1 Reorganization of Social Economy. The Social Encyclical Developed and Ex- 


plained. By Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J. Translated by Bernard W. Dempsey, 
S.J. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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and excel in practical applications. The resolutions adopted are worthy 
of thoughtful consideration and deserve to be widely known.? 

The Third Order of St.Francis is a powerful factor in social reform. 
It stresses the moral side of social reconstruction and arouses the sense 
of personal responsibility for social abuses. Harnessed to the cause of 
social reform it can accomplish much good.* 

How the young generation can be interested in the great questions of 
social reform is set forth by Father Hennrich, who is very active and 
successful in youth work. Communism and other hostile movements 
are enlisting the young for their nefarious purposes; we cannot afford to 
let the young drift away from us. 

The world of to-day lives in dread of the outbreak of another war. 
Many agencies are frantically working to ward off sucha disaster. It is 
certain that Catholics can do much for the cause of peace, as they are 
members of the universal and supernational Church. It is also our duty 
to save the world from a repetition of the horrors of the recent world 
conflict. ‘‘A German Priest’”’ makes an earnest appeal to the Catholics of 
the world in behalf of peace.5 He reminds them of their solemn obliga- 
tion in this matter, and shows practical methods by which understanding 
among the nations and the peaceful settlement of differences can be pro- 
moted. Disregard of this duty may have the direst consequences. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 

2 Catholic Central-Verein of America. Official Report of the Eightieth General 
Convention (Wanderer Printing Company, St. Paul, Minn.). 

3 The Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts (St. Louis, Mo.). 


4 The Seraphic Youth. By Fr. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap. (Detroit, Mich.). 
5 Peace and the Clergy. By A German Priest (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


Apologetical Works 


“The Church and Civilization,” by Albert Muntsch, S.J.,! the well- 
known author of “‘Social Anthropology,” is a timely book and should be 
of great interest to educated laymen as well as to the clergy. Father 
Muntsch first answers the question: “Does religion retard or promote 
civilization?’ He then takes up in subsequent chapters the relation 
of religion to social control, social action, social peace, social progress, 
democracy, education, modern philosophy, humanism, suffering, the 
quest of happiness, and the science of man. The chapters are short 
(averaging eleven pages) but fairly comprehensive. What makes the 
volume especially timely is that it is written by an American author for 
American people. Although the author cites many foreign authorities, 
English-speaking needs are mainly considered; even the author’s 
foreign selections are wisely chosen. Those who read the book studi- 
ously will be considerably enlightened about the problems of religious 
and social life. 


1The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Miss Eva J. Ross, author of two other well-received books on sociology, 
presents in her latest work, “Social Origins,’”’* an outline on the primi- 
tive family, state, property and religion, based on lectures given by her 
at the Catholic Social Guild of the Summer School, Oxford, in 1935. 
The present state of the question forms Part One of her book, and a 
well-selected bibliography of English books is added. The whole work 
is a good summary of what anthropological studies have achieved, and 
what they were erroneously thought to have proved. This will be a 
handy companion for those who deal with students in public institutions 
filled with sociological and anthropological nonsense. 

Few, if any, are better equipped to reveal the mind of non-Catholics 
than Dr. Frederick Joseph Kinsman, the former Anglican bishop. In 
his ‘‘Reveries of a Hermit,’’* he gives three points of view of Agnostics— 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans and Catholics. These are lectures 
given to the students of the University of Notre Dame in 1935. The 
second part of the work brings lectures on three champions of the faith, 
St. Paul, St. John and St. Cyril of Alexandria. A lecture on Ephesus 
and one on Birchmere (the author’s retreat) are added. Dr. Kinsman 
declares that, if the chapters had been written with the general reading 
public in mind, he might have used different illustrations. However, 
the illustrations are excellent as they stand. To priests who have con- 
verts under instruction and to laymen coming into frequent contact 
with non-Catholics, the volume will be of considerable interest. 

Christianity brought into Russia under pressure was, first of all, an 
imposing rite, full of splendor and emotion. It impressed its beauty 
upon the national soul, but since its ministers were appointed by the 
ruler almost from the beginning, they were respected but not loved. 
The common people turned in their spiritual needs to monks and an- 
chorites. Being like most of the people notoriously ignorant, the latter 
could not provide the religious knowledge and true leadership which the 
masses required. Daily life was not sanctified because the ideals pre- 
sented were too high and the means of grace were often not dispensed. 
Such conditions had within themselves the seed of schism and per- 
manency of errors, and naturally frustrated every attempt at reunion 
and redirection to Western spirituality. The formation of a national 
Church increased the complications. ‘‘The Russian Church,’’ by J. N. 
Danzas,‘ who translated it from the French of Countess Olga Ben- 
nigsen, will contribute much to the understanding of the religious char- 
acter of the Russian people and towards explaining why Bolshevism 
was possible. The author thinks that the Russian Church as it existed 
in its time of glory will never be resuscitated. Something better must 
take its place. 


2 Sheed & Ward, New York City. 
3’ Longmans, Green & Co., New York City. 
* Sheed and Ward. 
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What is really taking place in Russia at present is portrayed in a book 
of another emigré, ‘Soviet Man—Now,” by Helen Iswolsky.5 The 
author seeks to give the reader a clear insight into the character of the 
new man brought forth by Russian Communism. It concerns itself 
with the nationalization and spiritualization of a people deeply rooted 
in the soil. Not all the people have been absorbed by Marxist Com- 
munism; themajority are still sound. The Soviet leaders have proclaimed 
that the Revolution has forged new men, but it is precisely these men who 
will always prevent the complete realization of Communism. The 
Soviet man now hungers and thirsts after transcendent justice. Here 
is an informative book which extends our knowledge of the Russian 
Church into the most recent period. 

An outstanding pastoral work is ‘““Die Verwaltung der heiligen Sak- 
ramente,” by Otto Shoellig. As its purpose is to serve priests in the 
administration of the Sacraments, it combines liturgy, Canon Law, 
pastoral and moral theology, and adds suggestions how the treasures 
of the means of grace may be utilized in ecclesiastical life and the 
sanctification of souls. The individual chapters treat on the Sacra- 
ments in general and each one in particular. More than 200 pages are 
given to the Sacrament of Penance, one-half of which deal with special 
classes of penitents. This part offers much that will increase the value 
and conscientious hearing of Confessions. A good topical Index facili- 
tates the use of the book. 

“Jesus und Sein Priester’’ is a new translation by Josef Staudinger, 
S.J., of the work by an unknown French author. Since its appearance 
in 1870, the original has been published in practically every civilized 
language in longer or shorter form. The present edition is the most 
extensive the reviewer knows. It has 300 closely printed pages, and pre- 
sents thoughts on the greatness and holiness of the priestly office. It 
was written at a time when conditions in the Church of France were 
much like those prevailing in many countries at present. It is, there- 
fore, timely and practical notwithstanding its age, and Father Staud- 
inger deserves gratitude for bringing out this fine edition. As an as- 
cetical aid to priests and pastors, it has few equals. It is not in the form 
of a dogmatic treatise, but is written in the spirit of Holy Scripture and 
the Fathers. Priests may use the book with profit for spiritual reading, 
meditation, and retreats. 

“Saintly Children,” by Winfrid Herbst, S.V.D.,° contains edifying 
and instructive biographies of ten girls and nine boys. It is a fluent 
translation from the German. Catechists and teachers will be glad to 
have on hand the simple stories of Nellie Horgan, Gustave Mary Bruni, 
Peter d’Airelle, Louis Manoha, Emma Mariani, Livio, Heribert Frass, 
Mary Clotilda, Anna of Guigné, Julia Cambarou, Erna Haider, Irmgard 

5 Sheed and Ward. * Benziger Brothers, New York City. 
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Golling, Guy de Fontgalland, Marie Lucette Chausset, Mary Filipetto, 
Albert Loiseau, Henry Zuchniewski and Rudi Zohl. They cover many 
characters and nationalities. The pictures, however, might have been 


better. 
KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Recent Catechetical and Educational Works 


Dr. Middleton has given us a ‘‘Handbook’”’ that will be of wide service 
in the universal establishment of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine.! He modestly claims to be only the editor of the work he pre- 
sents. In his Preface he tells us that the Archbishop of New York has 
directed that this “‘Handbook’”’ be prepared to help his priests establish 
this School of Christian Truth for the glory of God and the unending 
good of souls. In the Foreword Cardinal Hayes appeals to both priests 
and people to revive a waning interest in that invaluable document 
which is called the Catechism. He speaks particularly of the 2,000,000 
Catholic children not in attendance in Catholic schools, mainly because 
we have not the financial means to provide for all. The Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine is a mechanism by which zealous Christian 
teachers, clergy and laity alike, can reach these less fortunate members 
of the flock of Christ. 

Failure to make Christian Doctrine a moving force in the lives of the 
masses is disastrous, writes Dr. Middleton. The teacher of Catechism 
has the high office of giving to mankind the spiritual food by which the 
spiritual life is nourished. ‘“‘All who are capable should teach and foster 
the Catechism,’ writes His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani. 

Dr. Middleton has organized his presentation of material in three parts. 
In the first part under the head of General Information, he gives the 
development of the purpose of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
its historical background and its canonical authority, and finally the 
spiritual privileges granted to Confraternity members. The second 
part deals with the general organization of the Confraternity. The editor 
cautions us that he does not offer any high-powered mechanical organiza- 
tion, but he advises that the principal outlines of the organization be 
followed because they have been tested over and over again and have 
been found to work. The third part of the “‘Handbook”’ is an Appendix 
in which are given the full texts of the Encyclical of Pope Pius X, 
“Acerbo nimis” (April 15, 1905), of the Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council, “‘Provido sane consilio” (January 12, 1935), 
and of the address of the Apostolic Delegate at the New York National 

1 A Handbook of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Edited by Rev. John S. 
Middleton, Ph.D., Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the Arch- 


diocese of New York. Foreword by His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York City). 
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Catechetical Congress (October, 1936). These documents are well 
known, but it is a distinct service to catechists to have them given in 
juxtaposition in this ‘‘Handbook.” 

This book is a careful compilation, but we note some minor defects in 
the Table of Contents. The Decree of January 12, 1935, is wrongly at- 
tributed to Pope Pius IX, instead of Pope Pius XI; the title of Chapter 
VIII in the Table of Contents omits the word ‘‘High”’ in designating 
the group of schools treated; this is corrected in the heading of the 
chapter itself. These are mistakes that a proofreader should have 
caught; they do not detract from the general excellence of the work. 

His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, gives high praise to a cate- 
chetical work of St. Augustine, De Catechizandis Rudibus. In this book, 
says the Delegate, are applied the best principles of pedagogy and 
psychology. ‘Do not confound the young with too many facts, nor 
even the others who may be being catechized; do not tire the memory; 
insist on what is substantial or important, and omit the rest, or at least 
pass it over lightly; present the truth clearly and entirely, but adapt 
your presentation to the intelligence of your listeners, and with the 
slower ones make use of many comparisons and illustrations; put for- 
ward the love of God as your principal theme and central purpose; 
aim above all at purity of heart; proceed with that charity which made 
St. Paul write to the Galatians: ‘My little children, of whom I am in 
labor again, until Christ be formed in you’ (Gal., iv. 19).”” Here are 
suggestions that every teacher of Catechism may well take to heart. 

Dr. Goebel presents a study of Catholic secondary education that is 
of tense interest to the student of education.? It is not within his scope 
to give an account of Catholic secondary education in the United 
States after the year 1852. He limits himself to the two and one-half 
centuries preceding that date, that is, from the founding of the Classical 
School in St. Augustine (1606) to the convening of the First Plenary 
Council in the Primatial See of Baltimore (1852). These beginnings 
are not very impressive in view of the modern development of Catholic 
education in the United States, but they make it clear that the Church 
from the beginning zealously promoted secondary education. 

The number of schools founded was not great; there were but seven 
established in the Colonial period, 34 in the formative period, 1789- 
1829, and 180 in the period of expansion, 1829-1852. These 221 in- 
stitutions were a living testimony to the Church’s devotion to the cause 
of education, and laid deep in the Catholic life of America the traditions 
that have resulted in the Catholic school system of to-day. 

“Regardless of the number of schools or of their character,’ 

2A Study of Catholic Secondary Education during the Colonial Period up to the 
First Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1852. By Reverend Edmund J. Goebel. A 


Dissertation submitted for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Catholic University 
of America (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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Dr. Goebel, ‘‘one is filled with deep admiration for the heroic efforts 
of these pioneer men and women. With their slender resources, it is not 
a wonder that they achieved so great and lasting results, but that they 
achieved any results at all. The present generation of Catholics is 
reaping the fruits of their labors in the Vineyard of the Lord. “They 
builded better than they knew.’ ” 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Christian Archeology 


Father Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., Ph.D., deserves great credit for 
the splendid work he has given us on Christian Archeology.' It is a 
translation and adaptation of Orazio Marucchi’s monumental work in 
this field. The book is handsomely printed and bound, and contains 
(besides 14 pages of introductory matter) 448 pages with footnotes in 
the back, as well as a fine bibliography and index. The profuse illustra- 
tions and the reasonable price ($3.50) are further merits of the work. 

Both students and professors have long felt the need of some conveni- 
ent manual on this subject, and every college and seminary will welcome 
it. Articles in encyclopedias and works in foreign languages are gener- 
ally rather a hindrance than a help to the seminarian. The work will be 
an aid in church history, Roman law, dogma, liturgy, Christian art, and 
convert instructions, as well as a new incentive to love the Church and 
her martyrs. 

The first 72 pages are an excellent resumé of the Church’s history 
down to Theodosius the Great. Particularly praiseworthy is the Chap- 
ter on Special Sources—a very neat commentary on the Acts of the 
Martyrs, Martyrologies, the “‘Liber Pontificalis,’’ the Sacramentaries 
and the “‘Capitularia Evangeliorum.’’ Apropos of the “Liber Pontifi- 
calis,” we beg to state that mention might well have been made of 
Theophanes Confessor, who is the best of the three authors whose work 
was collected by Anastasius Bibliothecarius. Although from the sixth 
century the ‘“‘Liber Pontificalis” is a true source of the history of the 
Church, yet it has very little material in regard to the Popes of that 
century (p.13). 

Very precious material is packed into the Chapters on the Catacombs. 
Their origin and legality, their topography and description, are all fas- 
cinating topics, and give the student a very clear and vivid impression 
of early Roman Christian life. Various types of students, even boys and 
girls of high school age, will find this part most interesting. The scholar 
of archeology will welcome the 20 pages of synoptic tables of the Itiner- 
aries, giving a short description of the more celebrated cemeteries. 


1 Manual of Christian Archeology. By Orazio Marucchi. Fourth Italian Edition. 
Revised by Giulio Belvederi, D.D., Ph.D., Secretary of the Pontifical Institute of 
Christian Archeology, Rome, 1933. Translated and Adapted by Hubert Vecchie- 
rello, O.F.M., Ph.D., Dean of Science at St. Bonaventure College (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
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The importance of the Catacombs for dogma and church history is 
very ably treated in the Chapters on the Inscriptions and Graffiti. Here 
the book will be of value for a certain type of learned convert, but the 
devout Catholic will also find in these pages very much to satisfy his 
devotion and to increase his faith. Ancient Christian art shows us more 
eloquently than many a book that we are of the same Faith as the early 
Christians. The illustrations and explanations here given are excellent. 
The sacramental system, the Divinity of Christ, the dignity of Our 
Lady, the intercession of the Saints, prayer for the dead, the veneration 
of images and a host of other Catholic doctrines find their early expres- 
sion in the art, inscriptions, pictures and symbols of the Catacombs. 

This Manual finally gives us a short discussion on the form and deco- 
ration of basilicas; a word on the derivation of liturgical vestments and 
the ecclesiastical titles and regions of Rome. 

This work is a marvel of erudition translated into fine English and 
adapted to the needs of the English-speaking world with rare discern- 
ment. All who champion the Catholic cause will find themselves ad- 
mirably rewarded by a studying of the book. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Two Biographies 


A novelized life of Father Damien whose silent deeds were publicized 
to the world by Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Open Letter’’ would be wel- 
come at any time. The appearance of such a book at this time, however, 
is doubly welcome; for our interest in this unselfish hero has been sharp- 
ened by the recent news that his body, after resting for forty-seven years 
in Molokai, has been translated across the rolling Pacific, across the 
broad breast of the country that adopted him in death, across the Atlan- 
tic to his native Belgium, to await the day when the Church for whose 
glory he literally spent himself will see fit to set its highest seal of ap- 
proval upon his life by pronouncing him a saint. 

And John Farrow, Hollywood film executive and husband of Maureen 
O’Sullivan, is the very man to have made the silent, Christianly humani- 
tarian deeds of Father Damien glow with life-like reality; for, as Hugh 
Walpole says in his Foreword to this book,! the author “‘is fortunate be- 
cause he knows both the South Seas that are the background to the story 
and because his own religion helps him to understand, and believe in, the 
vision that Father Damien saw.’’ Thus equipped, Mr. Farrow contrasts 
cleverly the manly virtues of Damien de Veuster with the seductive 
Hawaiis, enlightened Christianity with native superstition, and the physi- 
cal horrors of the hero’s years at Molokai with the beautiful background 
of earth, and sea, and sky. 

Vivid as the picture of Father Damien is and gripping as this account 


1 Damien the Leper. By John Farrow (Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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of him is, the critical reader will be puzzled to know how much is fact and 
how much fancy. Not, indeed, that we would have this life honey- 
combed with formidable references and footnotes, much less with the 
puerile citations resorted to by the charlatan who wishes to make a show 
of scholarship. But the reader—even the average reader—wants to be 
able to distinguish between truth and fiction. As biography, the book 
stands or falls according as it enables the reader to distinguish truth from 
fiction. But this is precisely what the author too often fails to enable 
the reader to do. And it is a pity that his work has in our opinion fallen 
short in this respect; for the bibliography appended, the judicious ex- 
cerpts from letters, as well as the historical facts interwoven, give the 
assurance that the author had ready to hand the facts requisite for a 
convincing biography. No reader objects to inferences, surmises, suppo- 
sitions, play of imagination, or even to downright guesses so long as the 
writer clearly labels them as such. The following passage from this work 
will illustrate the procedure that tends to destroy the confidence of the 
intelligent reader: 


“The Captain, striding from side to side of the poop deck, noticed 
Damien leaning over the rail and gazing with entranced eyes at the 
antics of the swimmers. Pausing for a moment, the mariner informed 
him that the total native population of the Island was estimated at 
well under fifty thousand, whereas at the time of Captain Cook’s 
arrival, they had been numbered at four hundred thousand”’ (p. 39)! 


The aim here, of course, was laudable: to give information in an attrac- 
tive manner. But this biography would have gained had the author con- 
sistently told his reader when he is making an inference, a surmise, or 
reconstructing events by means of the imagination as he does in the 
following passage: 


‘With full consciousness of the honor and obligation of his new office, 
Damien celebrated his first Mass the day following his ordination. 
Such an occasion must be an event in the life of any new priest, and it 
is not difficult to imagine the happiness that must have been Da- 
mien’s as he approached the altar that day”’ (p. 41). 


In spite of the limitations which this biography shares with others of 
recent years, it will prove interesting and ennobling, and will do much 
good. 

The story of a conversion never fails to interest because it has in it the 
essence of life—struggle and conflict. And such an account has added 
interest when, as in the case of Father Edmund Lester, S.J. (1866-1936), 
the convert has stamped his achievements for the Church with a fresh 
point of view. Appropriately calling this biography of his predecessor in 
the office of director of Campion House a memoir, the author records in 
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this slender, attractively printed and illustrated volume? the accomplish- 
ments of his fellow-Jesuit as founder and promoter of the Knights of the 
Blessed Sacrament, as editor of Stella Maris, and as founder and director 
of Campion House. 

By judiciously allowing the projects undertaken by Father Lester to 
speak for themselves, Father Tigar indirectly but convincingly reveals 
the zeal and personality of his subject. This method, too, emphasizes 
the nice balance between idealism and practicality that characterized 
his life. It was owing to this gift that Father Lester conceived the idea 
of engrafting devotion to the Holy Eucharist upon the high ideals ex- 
pressed in the strong English love for knighthood and the ideals of chiv- 
alry, and thus set on foot the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament move- 
ment. The same use of the natural as a means of rising to the super- 
natural accounts for the appeal Stella Maris had for its 47,000 subscrib- 
ers. The following excerpt from his letter to a Religious who sought ad- 
vice on how to edit a magazine for boys suggests the reason for his success 
as an editor of a Catholic magazine: ““Take some interesting magazine 
and try to run on its lines.... People like information and picking up 
knowledge.... Make the magazine do work, i. e., take something in hand 
and push it.... Don’t overload the spiritual, but let it be there all the 
time... Always aim at the narrative style, a chat.”” The crowning 
achievement of Father Lester’s life, however, was the founding of 
Campion House, a training school for belated vocations to the priesthood 
and the religious life—a project timing well with the demands created 
by the World War. Here also his success was due in no small degree to 
his wish to do for others what he appreciated having been done for him. 

Since this memoir was written immediately after the death of its sub- 
ject, it rightly makes no attempt to be searchingly critical; and though 
it would have gained by a more thorough organization of ideas and bio- 
graphical material, the legion of friends and admirers of Father Lester 
will, no doubt, be grateful to Father Tigar for providing them with a 
memoir that will help to keep fresh the memory of a leader they loved 
and admired. 

VIRGIL STALLBAUMER, Ph.D. 


2 Edmund Lester, S.J.,a Memoir. By Clement Tigar, S.J. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York City). 


Aids to the Study of Philosophy 


Both the teacher and the student realize the value of a good class 
manual since it eases the work of the one as well as the other. For the 
class the textbook is as important as the compass for the mariner who 
launches on the deep. Hence, the art of writing school texts that can be 
used as a basis for teaching and a guide for learning deserves higher rec- 
ognition than it commonly receives. The reviewer is glad to bring to the 
attention of teachers and students three manuals of real merit. 
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The problem of knowledge is basic in philosophy and of paramount 
interest in our days. It must, moreover, in different situations be ap- 
proached from different angles. Father Bittle presents the subject in a 
manner adapted to the mentality of our contemporaries.' In spite of this 
touch of modernity, his work is thoroughly Scholastic in spirit as well as 
method. The validity of knowledge is vindicated against scepticism and 
idealism. The author favors a critical dogmatism which postulates the 
three primary truths which cannot be demonstrated but must be ac- 
cepted on their own intrinsic evidence unless we wish to give up the pursuit 
of truth in utter despair. Modern theories are courageously and sym- 
pathetically discussed and their inadequacy is convincingly brought 
home. Brief as the exposition is, it does not lack clarity and force. 
Without question the author has given us a text of superior merit. A suc- 
cinct synopsis following the separate chapters and a comprehensive 
glossary enhance the usefulness of the volume. 

The chaotic condition of modern thought is nowhere more evident than 
in the department of ethics. It is in this field that every philosophical 
error makes itself keenly felt and brings to maturity its evil fruit. The 
fundamental principles of this science, therefore, call for a strong and 
unimpeachable restatement that will satisfy critical reflection. Such a 
restatement we owe to the pen of Father Cox.? The writer sets himself 
the particular task of combating the vagaries of Liberalism which are 
chiefly responsible for the ethical disorientation and the moral anarchy 
of our age. The so-called independent morality has broken down com- 
pletely, and the very thing which Liberalism pretended to safeguard, 
human liberty, is endangered to an unparalleled degree. Liberty can be 
ensured only if it is duly surrounded by the restrictions of the moral law. 
Accordingly, the title which the author has chosen for his book, ‘‘Liberty, 
Its Use and Abuse,”’ has a very special and poignant significance. The 
exposition of the author runs along strictly Scholastic lines, and proceeds 
in rigid syllogistic form. If this manner of presentation makes for clear- 
ness, it does not always make for pleasant reading; but after all the for- 
mer is of greater consequence than the latter. As the volume is pri- 
marily intended for classwork, it makes abundant use of modern didactic 
devices, and offers at the end of each chapter suitable topics for discus- 
sion and helpful questions. 

Dr. Glenn has added another volume to the series of philosophical 
texts which are written to serve the needs of the college student.* Pat- 
ently this purpose is excellent, because it is in philosophical background 
that the modern college curriculum is most deficient, and this deficiency 


1 Reality and the Mind. Epistemology. By Celestine N. Bittle, O.M.Cap. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 

2 Liberty, Its Use and Abuse. Vol. 1. Basic Principles of Ethics. By Ignatius 
W. Cox., S.J., Ph.D. (Fordham University Press, New York City). 

* Psychology. A Class Manual in the Philosophy of Organic and Rational Life. 
By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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is particularly evident in psychology as itis ordinarily taught. Empiri- 
cal details overshadow the vital issues, and the soul is not even men- 
tioned. It is well, therefore, that the writer stresses the philosophical 
and rational character of this study, and restores the soul to its rightful 
position. The psychology without a soul can neither unify the data of 
psychic experience nor give an intelligent interpretation of mental facts. 
If the fundamental principles of rational psychology have been grasped, 
the student will have no difficulty in mastering the multiplicity of detail 
and fitting everything into its proper place. Only a frank avowal of the 
metaphysical implications of psychology can save this science from its 
own inner dissensions and the absolute self-frustration for which it is 
heading. The pages contain all that is essential to understand man and 
to assign him his place in the cosmic scheme. If, as the author himself 
remarks, many things are “charmingly omitted,’”’ that is not a serious 
fault but rather an advantage. For a textbook the author has found 
the right scope and the proper way of presentation. Well-written 
throughout, its phrasing at times is exceptionally felicitous and delight- 
fully refreshing. It will be read with pleasure. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Ellen Ewing, Wife of General Sherman! 


Here is a book that is eminently worth while. Its subject deserves 
no less, for there is no doubt in my mind at all but that Ellen Ewing 
was as fine an example of Catholic womanhood as our country can 
boast of. 

Her story is a long and interesting one. To complete its setting, the 
author went back to the very beginning, when the first Ewings came to 
America. Hence the first chapter is perhaps a bit confusing in its 
endeavor to omit none of the relations, but after that there is no lack 
of interest. 

Ellen Ewing grew up with the sterling character who was to be her 
husband and later on one of the foremost Generals of the country’s 
military force. The Ewings were Catholics, the Shermans were not. 
With admirable delicacy this book silences the old slur that difference 
of religious belief led to strained relations between them. In no way 
did General Sherman interfere with the children’s faith or Catholic 
upbringing. One of their sons became a Jesuit. 

The range of the biography covers that changing and critical era 
between the forties and eighties of the nineteenth century, when the 
jangling, discordant elements of a rough and vigorous nation were 
working their way towards or recovering from a great Civil War. One 
watches the nation developing through the eyes of a family that knew 
how to describe what it saw. Steamship travel to California in the 


1 By Anna McAllister (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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Gold Rush days and life there, the growing restlessness in North and 
South so evident in Lincoln’s election, and the relentless coming of a 
terrible war, are parts of the picture. This book is beyond doubt a 
commendable and interesting contribution to any study of that era, 
and post-war era as well. 

Both Ellen and General Sherman were remarkable correspondents, 
and one of the book’s charms comes from the home-like and vividly 
human atmosphere their continual letters to each other evoke, she 
telling him of life with the children at home and he detailing his activity 
in the army. The book is generously supplied with these letters, yet 
so skillfully interwoven with the text that the narrative runs on smoothly. 

Ellen Ewing’s social position as daughter of a Cabinet member, and 
later as wife of the Commander of the American Armies, brought her 
before the fashionable world of her time as a queenly figure and mother. 
Her last years especially were devoted to what we now call Catholic 
Action, but it was no more than the echo of a life that had been thor- 
oughly Catholic—and militantly so on provocation. When news 
arrived of the capture of Rome and Pius IX’s imprisonment in the 
Vatican, she hung from her home a Papal flag with crape on it. The 
Italian Minister notified General Sherman at the War Department that 
such sympathy was not fitting. ‘The General replied that though he 
lived there and ‘maintained the house,’ it was Mrs. Sherman’s home 
and he would not interfere. And the flag with the crape upon it con- 
tinued to hang over the doorway for a month.” 

This work makes pleasant and instructive reading, and reveals a 


clear picture of a remarkable woman. 
KEVIN SmyTH, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Correlative English 


“Correlative English’! is practical in its aims and ample in its pres- 
entation of methods to achieve them. No teacher will deny the need 
for the subject-matter presented in this text. However, too much is 
expected of the English teacher in the author’s Preface and throughout 
the text. The teachers of the other subjects are educated too; why 
cannot they do a little of this much-needed correlation themselves? 
English is a field already overcrowded by every new phase of training 
from Vocational Guidance to Parliamentary Law. 

Why should it be expected, for instance, that the English instructor 
teach the difference between a literal and a free translation, when this 
is one of the objectives of the language curricula. What other raison 
d’étre do Latin and French have but their enriching of the mother- 
tongue? This transfer of training should be done there. Outlining 


 Correlative English. A Textbook for the Second Year of High School. By 
Llewelyn Lloyd (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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should be introduced, it is true, in the English class, but why not at the 
beginning of High School, instead of in the second year? The more 
complicated steps and different types of outlines can then be introduced 
each year, but supplementary drill could be done more profitably in the 
History class where its application is immediately obvious to the student. 

Furthermore, in the matter of vocabulary building, the History or 
Science teacher is indeed narrow who does not require her students to 
know the meaning of every word in each day’s textual assignment; 
and the Mathematics or Science teacher indeed gullible if she accepts 
the excuse, “I know, but I can’t explain,” or shifts the blame to the 
English teacher for the child’s inability at self-expression. He doesn’t 
know a thing if he can’t explain it. He cannot think without words. 
The psychology of language is that the ability to think progresses with 
the increase of skill in handling the thinking tools. 

Many units included in this text are usually taught earlier or later 
in the curriculum; for instance, the use of the dictionary and library 
in the freshman year, and editorial writing in the senior year. 

The Chapter on ‘‘How to Study” could easily be a course in itself, 
but few high school students can afford an additional text. Such lessons 
should be given in a directed study period at the beginning of each 
year and more specifically by the various teachers themselves. 

“Correlative English’? would be an invaluable supplementary text 
for all English teachers, but is entirely too comprehensive for the use of 
a sophomore English class which must also include the study of litera- 
ture. 


PauL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 





























